THE DEALER TRAINING PROBLEM 


Your training plan, too, has competition. See page 48 ¥& 


“COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING 


A newspaper man puts his finger on the trouble spots. See page 71 y& 


Gone is Kalamazoo Stove Company’s “Direct-to-You.” See page 93 y& 


ie(Marketing Pictographs—Significant Trends 


Bright and Light j You taste it at once . . . this on this special measure 


of flavor that’s rich and fine, yet light, mellow . . . 


like a sunny morning. We think you'll agree it’s not 
asa matched in any other whiskey! Try Schenley Reserve 
° it comes of a great tradition for fine whiskies . . . the 
Sunny Morning f most widely enjoyed whiskey in America today! 
Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y..C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86 proof 60% grain neutral spirits 


Cie, ff - i scng 


| SCHENLEY 


RESERVE 
®RE-WAR QUALITY 


Sato 


*“EDDIE” 
GUEST 


AMERICA’S 
POET LAUREATE 


N 1895, an eager eyed boy “promoted” him- 
| self from the job of soda jerker in a Detroit 
drug store, to the payroll of The Detroit Free 
Press, as office boy. Today, fifty years later, 
more than thirty million people call him friend 

.. call him “Eddie”, for the name of this 
boy, Edgar Albert Guest, has literally gone 
‘round the world, as the man who writes 
poems about life’s commonplaces, about home 
and babies and flowers and folks. 


Just how Eddie Guest has managed to turn 


"HE WRITES 


i FOR 
THIRTY MILLION FRIENDS 


out a poem every day for over forty years, no one 
seems to know. Once asked how he did it, Eddie 
casually remarked: “Oh, I don’t know exactly. I 
just sit down in my old rocking chair, take a few 
rocks, sometimes pray for a little help, but it 
always comes.” 


Eddie’s life has been devoted solely to a quest 
for beauty—for the promotion of happiness in 
others. He never thinks about himself. It is al- 
ways of others that he speaks. When asked what 
he thought his real job in life was, he said: ‘To 
be the father of a good son.” 


Many thousands of the million or more people 
who read The Free Press every morning, became 
“regulars” because of Eddie. Therefore, The Free 
Press counts this man-of-the-people (America’s 
poet laureate) as one of its most valued assets on 
the balance sheet of good will. For Eddie and the 
scores of other capable men and women who create 
this newspaper, are making it one of the best-liked, 
best-read newspapers in all America, and that is 
no slight achievement for any publisher. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
“A DYNAMIC PAPER SERVING DYNAMIC DETROIT” 


“For the most disinterested and meritorious public serv- 
we rencdcred by any American newspaper during the year 
1944.” Pulitzer Medal Award to The Detroit Free Press. 
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these: 


HOOPER REPORTS SHOW... 


9 of Chicago’s 10 top rating 


daytime programs are on WBBM* 


NIELSEN RADIO INDEX 
REPORTS SHOW... 


WBBM leading its nearest 
competitor by 26% in 1944 
and by 41% during the first 
I2 weeks of 1945** 


CBS LISTENER DIARY 
STUDIES SHOW... 


WBBM with 29% more quarter 


hour ‘firsts’ than its next 


competitor*** 


*Hooper Continuing Measurement of Radio 
Listening for Chicago (February-April, 1945) 
—'8:00 A.M.- 6:00 P.M., Monday-Saturday. 


**Nielsen Radio Index—Chicago area daytime 
station ratings — 6:00 A.M.-6:00 P.M., 


seven-day averages. 


*kKCBS Listener Diary Study (Jaguary, 1945) 
— 6:00 A.M. - 6:00 P.M., Monday-Saturday. 


REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS 


Hollywood Model Trees 


The model industry is out of its swaddling-clothes. Here’s 
one bit of evidence: The mainstay of the business of the 
Bert Welch Co., Los Angeles, is ‘‘model trees,”” sold chiefly 
for use with H.O. and O. Gauge model railroads. 


Herbert Welch used to be a paint salesman. One of 
his good customers was the Special Effects Department of 
the Fox motion picture rhs He used to watch the 
activities of the department, including the making of 
miniature trees to represent big ones when photographed. 
On a hunting trip to Mexico, he found some small shrubs 
with the shapes of real trees. He brought them home but 
they wilted before he could show them to the movie people. 
Later Welch quit the paint business and began to manu- 
facture fishing tackle. In 1939, on another hunting trip, he 
found some more of these shrubs, this time in the U. S., 
above the Rio Grande. He brought them back and experi- 
mented with them. 


To get the shrubs to resemble rea! trees required proc- 
essing—dipping in various solutions and drying in the sun. 
But Bert Welch did not try to do this on a commercial 
scale until the war cut off supplies of raw materials for the 
fishing tackle factory. When this happened he turned again 
to the miniature trees, and with the encouragement of 
G. F. Harbin, a San Dimas, Calif., jobber, he perfected 
his product for the model trade. The trees are sold ex- 
tensively now in hobby shops. Motion picture studios also 
use them. 


Mr. Welch’s trees are “‘littler than life, but twice as 
natural,” though he modestly claims in his advertising only 
that they “are the most natural-looking trees and shrubs 


| 
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He used to be a paint salesman. Now Mr. Welch sells model 
trees, says they’re littler than life, but twice as natural. 
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yet discovered which can be furnished in quantities,” 7 
are not ‘just trees,” but special varieties. There's gy 
assortment representing shade trees—oak, maple and ¢j 
a box of which is priced at $1.50. A set of four ora 
trees or four apple trees (with fruit) may be had for 


Then there are shrubs “to lend distance to moun lj 


scenes,” 35 to 50 pieces to a box, at 75c. Other assortme 
are: Tall Trees, representing Cypress, Poplar, etc, § 
Extra Large Shade Trees (20 to 40 feet high—Oak 
and Maple), $2.50; a Mixed Set of Shade, Orange, App 
and Tall trees, $1.50. 


Members of the model world stoutly resent having the 
paraphernalia classed as toys, and this probably accoy COM 
for the good response Bert Welch has had to his tre 
He not only makes them duplicate the physical appearag 0 
of the trees they represent, but he produces them in ex, 
scale for the various branches of H.O. model railry Cov 
hobbyists. (H.O. and O. widths constitute the differen 
that split the hobbyists into two distinct groups.) The tre E 
do a lot for model set-ups, giving a “‘realistic effect,” 
Welch claims in his advertising, and getting away “fro 
that bare unfinished appearance,’’ and at a “very small cost throug 

of Circ 

The trees are a woody growth from California, grad has fig 
and sized so that each is a miniature of a specific varie ts Cir 
of tree. They are processed, dyed and coated to prese ae 
their natural appearance, and they are said to last indefinit4¢@" 
ly. “They can be washed or soaked in warm water aqgpicture 
shaped to a certain extent; branches can be cut off amgprovid 
used for small trees and scenes.”’ So states the advertisia’ The 
leaflet Mr. Welch furnishes to jobbers, through whom | 


covera: 
sells. 


availa 
unique 


Hobby shops have welcomed this merchandise and ha 
featured it and used it in displays. There’s a good reaso fhem ¢ 
The model railroad branch of the hobby business has begftion al 
much harder hit by the war than the other two maifirading 
branches, airplanes and ship models. The raw materials ¢ 
the others were still available, or there were substitutes fg " ' 
them, such as wood and cardboard, which, in many if 
stances, had been the raw materials for these items even i§ 2) 1 
peacetime. But, without metal, model railroad fans cou 
do little more than mark time. The one big exception w@ 9) , 
in adding to their scenic set-ups. Business has also bed | 
brisk, we are told, in such items as little figures to represet | 
trainmen and other workers, passengers, and even 
animals to set up in fields adjacent to model railroad la 
outs. 


Live Wires 


We, the curious race who make a living of sorts in tigpreser 
publishing business, long unwilling targets for the outp 
of publicity men seeking linage for diaper races, unde 
sea bathing beauty contests, the hundredth anniversary 
the invention of the zither and countless other m 
schemes, stumble upon little that surprises us. 


So, when bidden to join, for a Syrian dinner, a gfo 
calling themselves the Electrical Women’s Round Tab 
we didn’t flicker an eyelid when we—perhaps hastily 
jumped to the conclusion that we were to have the uniq 
experience of breaking bread with a phalanx of fem 
robots. Not so. 


The Electrical Women, it turned out, have been 
existence since 1925. The group has close to 100 membef 


is made up of chic and lively gals who serve utility © 
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M&F C 
JINIQUE IN PUBLISHING HISTOR 


App 
{GIVES ADVERTISERS 
‘of (OMPLETE ANALYSIS 


treg 

cf OF INDUSTRIAL 

| OX 

iio COVERAGE PROVIDED 


fr 
«cf ~=BY THIS BOOK 
4 
“fro 
cost Through the medium of its Census 
of Circulation, MILL & FACTORY 
sfad@inas figuratively taken the roof off 
“ariits Circulation Department to give 
Anite and Sales Managers an accurate 
+ aqgpicture of the industrial coverage 
ff amprovided by this magazine! 
rtisif§’ The first such precise industrial 
OM Boverage breakdown ever made 
available to space-buyers, this 
1 hagutique Census of Circulation gives 
easogtiem three basic types of informa- 
s be@ition about every important U. S. 
mafitrading area: 


—~  GOUN 


ials q 
tes ff =) tetal number of worthwhile 
ny if plants , , 
a . a P HARTFORD TRADING AREA—one of the busiest and best markets in the 132 
-_ 2) = mamas Guonsint trading areas constituting industrial United States is the Hartford area. 
cou It has 135 plants rated AAA to C... in every one of which M&F is going 
mn W 3) names and positions of men to one or more readers! 
» bed in these plants who get and 
yrese read MILL & FACTORY regu- ‘ ae : — ea 
ey larly. Circulation is based on highly privi- able to Advertising and Sales Mana- 
id lat B d leged data collected for MILL & gers through MILL & FACTORY ’s 
ased on FACTORY by more than 1200 representatives. Ask to see it. 
s s s : 
Highly Privileged Data salesmen of 132 strategically- pleat Rating & Goverune tebe 
located Industrial Distributors who Hartford Trading Area 
The valuable, inside information | act as M&F circulation agents. This aed i Ie 


Presented in this unique Census of | unique study is being made avail- (Branches, = Receiving MAF ‘Readers 


Warehouses in These 
Rating omitted) No. Percent Plants 
AAA 65 65 100% 202 
ABR 18 18 100% 26 
; A -8 8 100% 15 
B 27 27 100% 32 
Cc 17 17 100% 19 


Others 


Write or call Conover-Mast Corporation 
— 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17; 333 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Bldg., 
Cleveland 14; Duncan A. Scott & Co., West 
Coast Representatives, Mills Bldg., San 


Francisco 4; and Pershing Square Blidg., 
Los Angeles 13. 
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@ Dizzy Quiz, like all shows 
produced by Radio Station 
WMC, has a definite personality 
+ + @ personality created consci- 
ously by WMC's able Produc- 
tion Department. Into that per- 
sonality has been blended the 
elements of comedy, informative 
interest, and genuine human ap- 
peal. 


This is just an example of 
WMC's “personalized program- 
ing”’ . a policy aimed at 
providing the vast and varied 
Mid-South audience with the 
most listenable and appealing 


types of radio entertainment. 


WMC's high Hooper proves 
the wisdom of such programing. 


5000 WATTS 


DAY AND NIGHT 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES— 
-THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


prz 


A different quiz show featur- 
ing Doe Diz and his comic 
stooges, together with audience 
participating contestants. Spon- 
sored 7 the HumKo Compan 
each Monday, Wednesday an 

Friday at 5:30 P. M. over 
WMC since February 1944, 


THE “PERSONALITY” STATION 


WMC 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


NBC NETWORK 


| can see him a mile in a mob. 


panies as home economics consultants and kitchen labors. 
tory technicians, publicity directors of some of the m 
electrical appliance manufacturers, women who run home 
economics and home appliance departments of the leadin 
women’s publications, and a sprinkling of writers for the 
electrical field. 


ajor 


The group meets for dinner, in New York, every second 
Tuesday of the month. The guest speaker is almost inyagj. 
ably an authority in the electrical, or a closely related, field 
Everybody throws ideas into the pool, all participate in 
discussion. It’s all in the interest of lifting kilowatt-hoy; 
output by teaching Mr. & Mrs. Joe Doakes how to liye 
pleasantly while power does most of the work. 


You only thought the electrical industry was a man's 
world. 


The Silver Fox 


“If,” murmured Sidney H. Rogovin softly to himself, 
“if it is wise to trade-mark the product, why not the 
salesman?” Now it happens that Sid has a graceful 
thatch of hair that is snowy in its whiteness—white like 
the threads of washed virgin wool—white like the un- 
sullied interior of a brand new refrigerator—white like 
bicarbonate of soda. Sid also has very black eyebrows— 
thick like a hedgerow—and large luminous brown eyes 
that have depth like quiet pools. 


The Cel 
nerly w 
ager of 
Co, and 
m the | 
of N. V 


Sidney H. Rogovin is eastern regional manager for the 
Admiral Corp., and he lives and works in New York City. 
Sid, alias sometimes “The Silver Fox,’’ thought it all out 
and decided to use his head. 


“No hat,” he said, “That'll do the trick.” 


You can see him 
a mile in a mob 
. . + his snowy 
thatch is his 
trade - mark. 


So for some years now, in making business calls, going 
here and there about his duties, and at conventions, he has 
gone hatless, much to the discomfiture of Mr. Stetson. In 


a crowd he looms. In a brownout he is like a neon light in ’ 

reverse. Everywhere he is a stand-out. ARTHU 
Sn 

Recently at a salesman’s meeting in Chicago he showed fo 4 

up with a cold. It was a tough cold, the sneezy snuffy kind, J New Y 

and his : recently 

is boss suggested let « 

Philadel 


“Better get a hat, Sid.” 
“T'll die first,”” he moaned. 


Refusing to break down, the Silver Fox sweated it out 
and lived, true to his trade-mark. Nice, dressy suits he 
wears, too—immaculate like something out of Esquire. 
If you ever spot him on Broadway, or anywhere, you'll 
know him. Yes, by his trade-mark, the snowy one. You 
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FERGUSON 


GATES FERGUSON has been 
umed advertising manager of 
The Celotex Corp. He for- 
nerly was advertising man- 
wer of the B. F. Goodrich 
(o, and more recently was 
on the public relations staff 
of N. W. Ayer & Son Inc. 


HOSKING, JR. 


ARTHUR N. HOSKING, JR., 
§ now general sales manager 
of Revion Products Corp., 
New York City. Mr. Hosking 
recently resigned as vice-pres- 
ident of John B. Stetson Co., 
Philadelphia, and of Stetson 
Hats, Inc., in New York City. 


BALLARD 


GORMAN 


GEORGE F. BALLARD has been appointed a divisional sales 
manager by the Fertilizer Division of American Cyanamid Co. 
He will handle all sales of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock for 
Acidulation and Ground Phosphate Rock for both mixing and 
direct application. JAMES GORMAN also becomes sales man- 
ager, divisional, Fertilization Division. He will handle sales of 
Cyanamid for agricultural purposes in the eastern half of U. S. 


Eugene L. Ray 
RICKETTS 


M. M. RICKETTS has been 
made general sales manager, 
Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
William R. Warner & Co., 
Inc., and elected a vice-pres- 
ident and director of the Lab- 
oratories. He formerly was as- 
sociated with Wyeth, Inc. 


WIER, JR. 


ROBERT WIER, JR., has been 
appointed general sales man- 
ager of the Brush Division of 
The Osborn Manufacturing 
Co. He formerly was sales 
manager of the Western Car- 
tridge Company, with head- 
quarters in New Haven, Conn. 


CRANE 


G. S$. CRANE who formerly 
was vice-president in charge 
of sales and engineering of 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, has been elected 
president of the firm. He has 
also been elected a member 
of the executive committee. 


LAWLER 


N. F. LAWLER has become 
director ‘of advertising and 
sales promotion of the Nash 
Motors Division of Nash-Kel- 
vinator Corp. Mr. Lawler suc- 
ceeds C. D. Wing who has 
rejoined Maxon, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., as account executive. 


How Would You Like 


TO HAVE 15,000 
LABOR-SAVING DEVICES? 


Perhaps Los Angeles may never make 
quite that many, but Los Angeles 
manufacturers are going to try! In- 
deed, they have listed hundreds and 
hundreds of war-inspired inventions 
they plan to manufacture and sell 
when peace comes. 


Already household and consumer items 
are being made and sold by some 
Southern California war-created plants. 
One of them now offers more than 
1700 jobs in the manufacture of con- 
sumer items . . . jobs that were non- 
existent before the war! 


“Everybody's Newspaper” 
in Southern California 


We think you will be interested in the 
postwar plans of our mew industries. 
For they are plans that assure more 
jobs, bigger peacetime pay rolls than 
Los Angeles ever had before, that will 
augment our already established and 
prosperous economy. We’d like to give 
you this story, told in our booklet, 
“An Eye to the Future.” It takes but 
a penny for our thoughts—just drop 
a postcard to THE TIMES or to our 
representatives. 


DOMINANT NEWSPAPER OF AMERICA’S THIRD LARGEST MARKE 
SALES MANAGEMEN 
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Architect; Arthur E, Thomas Photos: Rhoton Gilbert 


or= Subscriber 4-10-ZMH424-598 


E ain B. ROBERTSON owns this trim, little cottage in Dallas 
selected by the editors of Architectural Forum as one of the re- 
cently constructed U.S. homes most likely to influence new trends. 


Yreseniing 


t OHUW-ROUM HOMES 
of the. Nahin ss pt Sih eta 


income, Time’s million alert, progressive fam- 
ilies can afford to own more homes and better 


ARDLY a great mansion, this TIME-reader’s cottage in homes<-the hiad of hemes thet will be ad- 


Dallas is still a show-room home. In homes like these, 
her members of the community see the building products 
fu want them to want—being used—and enjoyed—and 
commended. Of course, all TIME-readers don’t own homes homes. In a very real sense, the readers of 
ke Mr. Robertson’s. But, by and large, the more than a Time help establish the home-building trends 
hillion TimME families do own the modern or traditional, of the nation. 
umptuous or simple, show-room homes of the nation— 
_ #d surveys show that these TIME families 
_ Ftertain more than 125,090,000 guests a year. 


mired and copied by the hundreds of thousands 
of other U. S. families who build or buy new 


P.S. According to surveys made among test-groups of TIME 
families in seven large cities, 180,000 Time families are al- 
ready planning to build; 109,000 more to remodel! 


GATEWAY TO THE BUILDING MARKET 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


<2 O ete £9 


READ WHAT TOP MEN EXCLAIM WHEN THEY SEE THE 
"SERVICE BEHIND THE SERVICE” AHRENS EDITORS GIVE 


“Never Realized There Was So 
Much Behind-the-Scenes Work 
in Building Your Publications” 


4 = other day Frank F. Andrews, 
President, New Yorker Hotel, and 
Howard F. Dugan, Vice President, 
Hotels Statler Co. Inc., were in our 
offices. We showed them our editorial 
project records. Their comments: 
“Never knew you had such a service.” 
“No wonder your articles are so thor- 
ough, so informative.” 
“Why, this is a complete hotel men’s 
reference manual.” 
“Why don’t you brag about material 
as complete as this?” 
When we go back over these records, 
we are sort of surprised too. Come up 
to our offices and be surprised yourself. 
Oo ok * a 
You read many an article of vital im- 
portance in our magazines. 


If you think of their preparation, you 
visualize an editor pounding his type- 
writer, or of a staff reporter, interview- 
ing sources of information. But that is 
not the way it happens. 


Each starts as a project. It is handled 
from start to finish as a project. It is 
= as a project..Some of our edi- 
rial features have even become stand- 
ard policy in the hotel and restaurant 
industry or in Government. 
* 7” * a * 


One of these editorial projects may have 
its genesis in a chance remark. It often 
leads to months or years of editorial 
digging. 

But slowly, bit by bit, the groundwork 
is laid. The whole mass of collected 
data and material often takes up an 
entire library binder of source infor- 
mation. Yet the article may occupy 
only two columns of editorial matter. 


Here are some comprehensive projects: 


Manpower and Material Savings Plan: 
Planned campaign of posters, menu 
riders, dresser top cards, employee 
buttons, etc., to save all cr itical mate- 
rials and employee time. Reproduction 
of material in Hotel Management and 
Restaurant Management. Result: Spe- 
cial campaign which sold over 750,000 
pieces of emergency material. 


No-Point Low-Point Food Program: 
Meeting with War Advertising Coun- 
cil. Many meetings in Washington with 
Food Distribution Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture, AHA, NRA, 
and others. Definite plans for an edi- 
torial feature laid out with Food 
Distribution Administration in Wash- 
ington. Convention dates arranged for 
Government speakers. Plans worked 
out for weekly reports through the 
teletype service of Atlantic and Pacific. 
Result: Feature chart in Hotel World- 
Review, with plans all okayed by Gov- 
ernment. 

Operating Manuals: 87 pocket-sized 
manuals prepared, with illustrations, 
to cover every phase of operation of 
hotels and restaurants, promoted 
through all Ahrens publications. Re- 


1945 


..Never Knew You Had Suon a Complete Service" 


sult: More than 500,000 sold to the 
hotel and restaurant industries. 


Restaurant Market Research: A meet- 
ing in New York with leading manu- 
facturers. A group meeting of manu- 
facturers and representatives of the 
Restaurant Association at the National 
Restaurant Convention in Chicago. A 
careful check-up with ten bureau heads 
in Washington. A meeting of manufac- 
turers and representatives of associa- 
tions and Government at the Yale Club 
in New York. A special committee 
appointed to work with Washington 
groups under Roy Cooley and Frank 
Wiffler. All resulted, after eight 
months’ work, in a report made at en- 
thusiastic meeting in Chicago with the 
finest set of figures, spearheaded by the 
OPA, ever collected. 


Hotel and Restaurant Cost Control: We 
organized a publication cost control 
system for our own business; why not 
for hotels and restaurants? After many 
meetings with hotel and restaurant 
men, thorough research work, develop- 
ing charts and forms, checking and re- 
checking information with hotel men, 
special issues of Hotel Management 
and Restaurant Management detailed 
the system. 


Cost Studies of Hotels: For several 
years, Hotel Management has pre- 
sented the only studies of this kind 
made for any industry —a complete 
annual cost study of a hotel. Hotels of 
various sizes and character have been 
included in the series. So far, it is the 
most comprehensive study of this kind 
ever made, where financial statements, 
operating statements and all detailed 
figures are given. These have prac- 
tically become the text books of the 
industry. 


Postwar Remodeling: A special meeting 
at the University Club in 1943 of Fay 
Thomas’ Postwar Committee; a cam- 
paign organized to bring hotels up-to- 
date and to prevent overbuilding. 
Check-up being made and examples se- 
cured through Crossley on what the 
public thinks of hotel building. Pro- 
gram developed for hotel men to use 
in own communities when overbuild- 
ing is threatened. 


Statistical Bureau: Meetings held in our 
offices with leading accountants and 
representatives of the American Hotel 
Association, as a result of which funds 
were appropriated, and a statistical 
department set up within the organi- 
zation of the AHA; industry figures 
collected and circulated and special re- 
ports made on a fee basis. 


Public Relations Course: Complete plans 
laid out with public relations counsel- 
ors for the public relations work of a 
hotel with its personnel, legislators, 
community, guests, trade and investors. 


To America’s Advertisers we say: 
America’s postwar hotel market, for 
re-equipment, remodeling, renovation, 
redecoration and replacement now to- 
tals up to $900,000,000; America’s 
postwar restaurant market adds up to 
$1,250,000,000. This money is ready to 
be spent now, as soon as war restric- 
tions are lifted. And some war restric- 
tions are already being eased. So start 
promoting your products to this huge 
market now. 


A big promotional campaign can be 
carried on in these huge markets, 
through Hotel Management, Restau- 
rant Management and Hotel World- 
Review, for a very low percentage of 
their sales potentials (look them up in 
Standard Rate & Data, and see for 
yourself). 


We invite any advertising agency man, 
advertising manager or manufacturing 
executive to come to our library at 71 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, and 
inspect some of the editorial projects 
which prove, again and again, every 
word of what we say. 


AHRENS PUBLICATIONS 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW 
RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


71 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 1. 
Representatives: Blanchard-Nichols Os- 
born, 805 C & S National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. ; Blanchard-Nichols, Russ 
Building, Suite 2020, San Francisco 4, 
Calif.; Blanchard-Nichols, 448 South 
Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Don’t Get 
on the Train 


to New York 
If Chicago Is Your Destination! 


Your ads are on the right track — 
headed straight for the men who buy 
— when you advertise in a Haire 
Specialized Business Paper. Each 
Haire Publication covers its market 
exclusively — completely — directly. 


ML ec raereeof) 


You either like or dislike the 
Gabriel Heatter quarter-hour, but, in 
your reporter’s opinion, he will never 
top his description of the dive-bomb- 
er attack on the aircraft-carrier ““Frank- 
lin.” Nor did he drag in an anticli- 
mactic commercial of his own. 

The Missus culled this little posi- 
tions-wanted ad which over-empha- 


| sizes the national age-complex: 


HOUSEKEEPER, white, refined, good 
cook, age 5, des. pos. adult, motherless 
home. Seashore preferred. 4139 Chestnut. 

o 


Bing Crosby says a tangerine is an 
orange that’s not quite up to navel 
standards. 

No, Tessie; American Pulley Co. 
wouldn’t like ‘Pulley yourself to- 
gether” any more than Forhan’s 
would like “Cut yourself a piece of 
pyorrhoea.”” But stay in there pitching. 


You can get curious effects by sepa- 
rating a part of a sentence from the 
whole, as Eagle-Picher’s Hugh Conley 
did with this one from the column: 
“|, . this nice, rhythmic observation 
of Hal Speckman’s sooner.” I wrote 
him that it was doubtless the 
“sooner” breed of dog, from the old 
story. 

Ed Gebelein, of Hartford, is like- 
wise in the perfectionist mood. He 
says the best possible use for ice is at 
the top of a long, tall glass; not the 
bottom, as we had claimed. 

Jack Lutz tells about two dasher- 
signs he saw on a local trolley-car. 
One read: “Valley Forge Beer.” The 
other said: “Your E Bonds will help 
to buy the Valley Forge.” The latter, 
as you must know, is the aircraft-car- 
rier to be named for a place that was 
colder than any forge Washington had 


ever seen. 
- 


Some years ago, in a moment of 
weakness, we said: “And some of it 
is BADvertising.” An esteemed con- 
temporary, as we hick reporters used 
to say, has made a monthly depart- 
ment of ‘“BADvertising.” 

* 


Wonder why the dime-stores never 


sold cigarettes? 


Since prunes are here to stay, 
couldn’t someone develop a seedless 
variety ? 

Funny Coincidence Dep’t: “Of a 
statuesque showgirl, ‘She’s an Eyeful 
Tower’. — Picturesque speech and 
patter, The Readers Digest, June, 
1945. “Thumbnail description of a 
tall, beautiful babe: ‘Eyeful Tower’.” 
—Gagged & Bound, published in 
April, 1944, and a reprint at that. 


Westinghouse Mazda Lamps talks 
about “‘see-ability.” I think I would 
prefer a word used by Bircharde Ken- 
vin for Eveready Flashlights away 
back there: “See-power.” 


No, Tessie; Church Toilet-Seats 
and Rumpp Leather have no thought 
of getting together. 

. 

“Ever wake up screaming becaue 
of your boss?’’, asks Royal Typewriter. 
No; but when he started screaming, 
I woke up and left his payroll in 
nothing flat. 


Life features the “3-passenger bath- 
room.” Not to be confused with the 
3-holer of the late Chic Sale, of 


course. 
© 


George Haskell, manager of the 
Eastern Sales Division of The Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co., Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, wonders why Wrigley or 
some maker of ‘‘eating-tobacco” hasn't 
tied-in with that tune: “‘Good, Good, 
Good . . . That Chew, That Chew.” 
I'll bite, George. 

e 

Writes Milton Goodman, of Law- 
rence Gumbinner, New York agency: 
“I’m all set up about this one . 
perhaps the nicest compliment I've 
ever had. Our new checking-boy, a 
lad with ambitions to write copy, con- 
fided to my secretary that he didn't 
think much of my copy for Unguen- 
tine, Pepto-Bismol, et al. ‘It os 
too much to the masses,’ he said.” I 
see what you mean, Milt. 

o 

Mr. Hoover's return to the White 
House, upon the invitation of Presi- 
dent Truman, may help us to strike 
some kind of rational balance in out 
national thinking. 
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FOR EVERY CORONA... 


Boston market. Let’s forget old 
judices and misconceptions. Mass-ive 
sin Boston, as in any major market, 

from mass districts where mass population 
oncentrated. Take a look at a typical 

ent of Boszon’s well-known rental areas. 
you think it’s swank Brookline, Newton 

ellesley (average rental $78) that account 
majority sales? No! It’s Cambridge (average 

$37), Somerville (average rental $29) and all 
other mass population areas of medium and low 

als and incomes which make 88% of all retail 

sin the entire market. The dominant coverage of 
Record-American with its over 500,000 circulation, 

es, influences and SELLS these tremendous 
ing groups — 81.5% in Cambridge, 55.8% in 

erville and the same propostionate coverage in other 
$s population areas. The Sunday Advertiser’s nearly 
000 circulation, too, matches this same circulation 
etn! This is leadership in the mass-millions 


ket that dollar-for-dollar guarantees your greatest 
non your Boston advertising investment! 


Z BOSTON 


PLUS CIRCULATION... PLUS COVERAGE... 
AT NO EXTRA COST! 


Record-American, 513,701 


Post, 395,473 


Herald-Traveler, 357,027 


Globe, 304, 157 


PrN, 


LLTHE “*MARKET OF THE MILLIONS.2” so aOTEaIS 


REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
lY 15. 1945 


W ou more than 3000 


outlets nation wide — Superba 
Cravats will enjoy still greater 
prosperity at war’s end as new 
markets develop, new and finer 
fabrics become available! 


AT present, well paid, 
skilled Superba workers. also are 
turning out thousands of doz- 
ens of service neckties for Army 
Post Exchanges and Navy Ship 
Service Stores all over the world. 


ONLY 12 other cities equal 
Rochester’s value of industrial 
production. But Rochester’s per 
capita value is highest of all. 
Skilled, high-wage, finished- 
product workers make more 
and spend more to live better! 


THIS also is true in 267 
communities and the rich farm 
section of our 655,000 Rochester 
area — dominantly covered by 
these two newspapers. 


Known throughout 
the nation, these 
products help give 
Rochester highest 
per capita value 
of manufac tured 
products among all 
the large cities! 


* 


Adler-Rochester Clothes 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Goods 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Bond Clothes 
Clapp Baby Foods 
Cutler Mail Chutes 
Delco Oil Burners 
Eastman Kodaks 
Evening in Paris Cosmetics 
Fanny Farmer Candies 
Fashion Park Clothes 
French's Mustard 
General Railway Signals 
Gleason Gear Cutters 
G-M Auto Accessories 
Graflex Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes 
Hickok Belts and Braces 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
Matrix Shoes 
Michaels-Stern Clothes 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks 
Ritter Dentist's Equipment 
Shur-On Glasses 
Snider's Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson Radios 
Superba Cravats 
Taylor Thermometers 
Timely Clothes 


Todd Protectographs 
L w 


omen's Arch-Aid Shoes y 


TIMES-UNION 


‘DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE 
Morning and Sunday 


ROCHESTER.NY,. 


Los Angeles 


Two of 21 Gannett Newspapers 
Representative —J. P. McKinney & Son 


Chicago San Francisco New York 
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| Utica agency, wonders why some 


F. S. Hubbell, of Moser & cy 
doesn’t start a trade-paper in the « 
drink field, to be ‘alled Vor ; 
That would be news on the bot 
front. 


The capture of Lord Hay. 
awhile back was a nice demonstra 


| of that whiskered saying about 
| who laughs last. 


Writes R. G. Peck, Jr., v. p 
Chicago’s The Aridor Co.: “I am 
closing two headlines which seem 
me to represent better than aye 
word-smithing. Hope you like the 


One, from Wholesale Grocer N 


is by Smithfield Ham & Prodj 
Co., reading: “Help your shelves 
profit!” The other, from Good P, 
aging, is by Reynolds Metals, readj 
“We know how our trained seals 
perform!” 
* 

NEWCOMER—"Advertising would 
a wonderful business if it weren't 
clients !”’ 

OLDTIMER—"‘Quiet, Son; there's 
in them thar heels.”—Contributed, 


Overheard at lunch: “It's not y 


product . . . it’s whether or not 
click with the man you're selling. 


Add similes: “As moth-eaten 
bison.” (Inspired by a recent visit 
the zoo.) 

* 


Hal Westerberg sends a clipp 


from the New York Herald Trib@® 


| which reads, in part: ‘Seventeen : 


locusts, last seen in large numbers # 
1928, are back again this month, rig Fe 
on schedule. Actually, they are 
locusts at all but periodical cicad 
What this country doesn’t need i 


| good, five-cent cicada. 


From my Ibero-American prof, 
learn the origin of the nic 
“Gringo.” It seems that, during 
war with Mexico, American soldi 
went into battle, singing: “Gia 
grows the grass, etc.” From that ti 


| on, we were “Gringos.” Well, t 


what the man said. 
“I'm proud to admit I'm a gf 


mother,” says a lady in a Charles 
the Ritz ad for Revenescence Cte 


That, I'll have to hear from the 


herself, in person. 

“You can get cigars! Fine cigats 
Dunhill. Limit—400 to the cust 
er.” That ought to see a fellow 9 
the week-end. 

—T. Harry THOMPS 


SALES MANAGEME 


Make a film of your product in use, under 
typical conditions; include close views of 
complex operations—scenes of product 
applications that could not be displayed 
without elaborate prepatation. Show your 
movie demonstration to your staff and your 
customers—pictures that move and _ talk 
make your sales story more effective. 


It is easy to show films on the RCA Pro- 
jector. Set it up wherever convenient, in 
office, auditorium, showroom or plant. RCA 
Projectors are simple to operate, give depend- 
able performance. 


RCA engineers have designed a projector 


that provides brilliant illumination and 
quality sound. This careful engineering is 
backed by RCA’s constant research in the 
development of picture and sound repro- 
duction. For detailed information on the 
RCA Sound Film Projector, send for 
descriptive booklet. Write: Rapio 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Dept. 
70-168G, Camden, New Jersey. 


BUY 


war RCA 16mm PROJECTORS 


BONDS 


70-6536-168 


ATION OF AMERICA 


MAKES YOU 
S70P AND THINK, 


AUNTED 


IS YOUR MIND A OUSE? 


by Channing Pollock 


Some people’s minds are haunted houses frightened by 
what may never happen, and wouldn’t matter anyway 
if it did. Flesh-and-blood misfortunes are less hard to 
bear than the shadows they cast before them, and the 
only non-existent things that need ever trouble us are 
the kind words that we didn’t speak, the generous acts 
we didn’t perform, and the brave deeds we didn’t do, 


ARE YOU LISTENING, MAMA? 


by Mary Margaret McBride 


With the first money I saved in 
New York I sent for Mama to 
come from our home farm for her 
first visit to the city. That was the 
startling beginning of an amazing 
experience. My city friends posi- 
tively fought to be with her. Every- 
one turned to her for comfort and 
strength. She confided to me that 
she believed most of them were 

; iy downright homesick. It was a great 
RY. adventure knowing Mama. 


WO WONDER 


WE ARE READY 
TO TAKE OVER THE WORLD 


by ALICE KROSS 
16-year-old Delegate to the Youth Conference 


Lots of people talk about “youth” as 
if we were some special kind of crea- 
tures who can’t think for ourselves. 
We’re individuals. Deep in our hearts 
we are burning to learn, to succeed, 
to become wholesome, hard-working 
citizens of a democracy, with our 
share of those 60,000,000 jobs they 
promised after the war—sixty million 
Sood jobs well done. 


A Day To Remember 


The face that turned toward us when we stopped 
was very black. Link Potter was a Negro. “Link!” 
Pete shouted, almost jumping out of the car. ‘‘Link Potter! 
Home on furlough?” Link beamed—‘“‘I’m home to stay. 

I kind of forgot to bring my leg back from over there in 
Italy. But they gave me a good leg in swap. Good as new!”’... 
“You get right into this car, Link Potter,”’ Gram said, and then 
she turned to me—“Link’s great grandfather is ninety-seven, 
He was a slave till Lincoln freed him.” 
Almost without knowing it, I found 
myself saying aloud, “Here is the 
whole history of America and 

the world, here in this little car, 
rolling along a prairie road.” 


by Donald G. Cooley 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE DEAF 


A relatively new operation on the inner ear is 
working miracle transformations. Deafened 
persons who have got along only with the help 
of hearing aids for twenty years have 
been given “‘new ears” they never 
dreamed of. About 90% of the 
operations have been successful, 
and the hearing restoration is 
# probably permanent. 


True Confessions tries, in the stories 
and articles that fill every issue, to 
‘give much help to many people. 
Look at any monthly table of con- § - 
tents—see the wide variety of prob- 
lems important toaverage people 
that are always discussed in “Your 
Magazine for a Better Life.” True 
Confessions is a great friend of the 
family in the good homes where you 
want to be known. 


Bought at newsstands by 
R U E 2,000,000 women a month 
for the living service it gives 


ConFESSIONS 
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Ewer since Grandmother Eve’s first clamshell 


. casserole, woman has been scouring pots and pans — and 

D- getting her Adam to help her. Today’s alert advertisers 
8 5 I 7 

le know that for a quick and conclusive clean-up it pays to in- 

. terest both male and female in their products. That’s why so 

1e , : 
many advertisers today are using The American Magazine. 

1 ' 

a Edited with dual sex appeal, The American Magazine double- 


In the Service 


exposes advertising to millions of men and millions of 

a 
women — multimillions of aspirational Americans who buy of the Nation 
The American Magazine on the newsstands, who subscribe, 


or who beg, borrow, or steal somebody else’s copy. 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S, AND WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


nes 
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Ont MARKET 


Tampa and St. Petersburg, joined 
by Gandy Bridge, are one metro- 
politan market, with total retail 
sales of 129 million dollars, com- 
bined buying income of 293 million 
dollars. 


What we want to impress on ad- 
vertisers is that an important forty 
percent of this market is St. Pe- 
tersburg and you can’t reach this 
forty percent through Tampa 
newspapers. No outside newspaper 
has as much as 400 average daily 
circulation in St. Petersburg. To 
reach this community, use St. 
Petersburg newspapers. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES (M & S) and 
INDEPENDENT (E) 


Reoresented nationally by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


In Florida by V. J. Obenaur, Jr, Jacksonville 


Newly Appointed 


DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH AND 
PROMOTION 
WICHITA 
EAGLE 


A new Wichita Eagle “customer 
service” is the experience of Mr, 
Varnum ... retail selling, spe- 
cialty selling, campaign planning 
as an agency executive, mer- 
chandising follow-thru as a 
media executive, years of sales 
research, 


The judgment resulting from this 
practical experience is available 
to advertisers who wish to ap- 
praise the Wichita Market. And 
this judgment is guided by the 
basic Eagle policy of fostering 
sound advertising procedure. 


The Wichila Eagle 


MORNING - EVENING - SUNDAY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Washington Bulletin Board 


Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 
Washington Bulletin Board, care of Sates 
MANAGEMENT. 


Upping Salesmen’s Salary 


Is it possible to increase a sales- 
man’s compensation by increasing 
his commission rate through a ver- 
bal agreement that would not 
necessitate a change in an existing 
formal contract between the com- 
pany and the salesman? 


No. The War Labor Board will 
not approve such practices and when 
they are turned up by Internal Reve- 
nue checkups, severe penalties are pos- 
sible. In a recent applicable decision, 
the Georgia Court of Appeals ruled 
that a verbal agreement increasing the 
pay of a saleswoman could not be 
recognized, because it had not been 
submitted to WLB for approval. The 
court said that even vill agreements 
come under Executive Order 9250 
which prohibits increases contravening 
the stabilization regulations. In the 
Georgia case, the saleswoman had 
been offered a 5% commission on 
sales above her quota, in addition to 
a basic daily wage rate. 


FTC Advertising Restrictions 


What restrictions on advertising 
are incorporated in the “Trade 
Practice Rules” promulgated by 
the Federal Trade Commission? 


In general, the advertising prin- 
ciples are much the same for each in- 
dustry for which trade practices are 
laid down after conferences and hear- 
ings. A good example is the set of 
rules published last fortnight by FTC 
for the wood-cased lead pencil indus- 
try. Rule 1 on advertising says: 

“It is an unfair trade practice to 
use, Of cause or promote the use of, 
any advertising by radio, newspapers, 
magazines, or other media, or any 
trade promotional literature, label, 
brand, mark, imprint, designation, or 
representation, however disseminated 
or published — (a) which has the 
capacity and tendency or effect of mis- 
leading or deceiving the purchasing or 
consuming public with respect to the 
lead hardness, brand, grade, origin, 
quality, quantity, durability, size, use, 
value, price, or terms of sale of any 
industry product, or with respect to 
the manufacture, distribution, or mar- 
keting of such product; or (b) which 
is false, misleading, or deceptive in 
any other respect.” 


Another section says: ‘The imita- 
tion or simulation of the trade-marks, 
trade names, brands, or labels of com. 
petitors, with the capacity and tend- 
ency or effect of misleading or deceiy. 
ing purchasers, prospective purchasers, 
or the consuming public, is an unfair 
trade practice.” 


More Pricing Regulations 


What are the Government regu- 
lations regarding the pricing of 
new products, particularly seasonal 
goods, on which manufacture and 
sales plans must be made now but 
which—as in the case of special 
Christmas goods—will not actually 
go on sale to the public for several 
months? 


The general principle is reaffirmed 
in a recent directive of the Office of 
Price Administration that toy manu- 
facturers newly entering the field will 
again be subject to the requirement 
that proposed ceiling prices for new 
products be expressly approved by 
OPA before sales are made. This 
makes such manufacturers subject to 
the so-called “fourth pricing method” 
under which manufacturers unable to 
fix their own ceilings by reference to 
ceilings of the same or comparable 
items of their own manufacture, apply 
to OPA for a price. This applies re- 
gardless of whether the items in ques- 
tion actually go on sale immediately 
or several months from now. Handlers 
of seasonal items may expect to be 
confronted with this problem as long 
as price controls are in effect. 


Solace for Trade Associations 


Recent reports say that trade 
associations are in for Gestapo 
surveillance after the war from the 
Justice Department. Is this actually 
going to be the policy under the 
new Attorney General? 


Newspaper reports of a recent 
speech by Wendell Berge, assistant at- 
torney general, in which he discussed 
trade associations, gave rise to these 
rumors—which are not borne out by 
a careful reading of his remarks. As 
a matter of fact, he took occasion to 
point out the useful work accom- 
plished by trade associations. The 
only threat or warning, and it was ex- 
plicit, was that the Department of 
Justice would be especially vigilant 
against any efforts at price fixing by 
groups or associations of business in- 
terests. Tom Clark, the new attorney 
general, personally prosecuted a num- 
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PORCUS 


PLAYS GUINEA PIG!? 


Sales Manager: I’ve hit a snag on that postwar product of ours. 
Production says they can turn it out as a liquid a lot cheaper than 
as a powder. But, I think we’ve got to offer it as a powder. The 
whole trend in the food field is towards dehydration. 


President: Why not make a product test? 


Porcus: Why not, indeed? And better yet, make your test in Iowa! 


Porcus: You see, as a test area, Iowa is unique: 
It’s self-sufficient; has a strong wholesale food 
set-up; and provides a true cross-section of 
American life. Equally important, it’s inex- 


Porcus: And if you think that sounds good, 
consider what happens next. By the end of 
the test, your brand and name will be estab- 
lished in a market that isn’t only one of 
pensive. You can cover 70% of all the urban America’s ‘First 20 Cities” but the first from 
consumers, wholesalers and retailers in the state a standpoint of what you'll need when the 
through The Des Moines Sunday Register. war ends: stabilized buying power! 


Metropolitan Jowa- 
“et, THE DES MOINES REGISTER. ano TRIBUNE 


A STATE-WIDE URBAN MARKET RANKING AMONG AMERICA‘S FIRST 20 CITIES 
> 


Nationally represented by Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit. 
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SELLEVISION 


PAST: PRESENT-FUTURE 


* ae oe 
» BARE 


No fortune teller of the crystal ball variety is KSTPete. 


With Sellevision —the eye to the ears of tomorrow —he 
doesn’t have to be. He can confidently predict a greater 
future in the Twin Cities Market for KSTP advertisers. 
Since present-day results are the cumulative effect of 
KSTP’s continuous audience promotion efforts in the past, 
they are proof enough of the soundness of this prediction. 
Sellevision is no empty “inspiration.” It is a tested 
station betterment policy based on long-range thinking 
and far-sighted planning. Proved in four years of actual 
practice, KSTP’s station betterment policy still is being 
carried out with unabated effort today and will continue 
to go on in improved form tomorrow. That is Sellevision — 
past... present... future, in one package — your best radio 


buy in the Twin Cities Market today and tomorrow! 


STP 


MINNEAPOLIS . . 


50,000 WATTS—CLEAR CHANNEL 
NORTHWEST'S LEADING RADIO STATION 
EXCLUSIVE NBC AFFILIATE FOR THE TWIN CITIES 


Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Co. 
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ST. PAUL 


ber of price-fixing cases, notably tj 
of a large group of western lumh 
dealers, but there is nothing jn 
record to indicate unfriendliness , 
ward trade associations as such. 


Advertising Surplus Goods 


What is the policy with respd 
to advertising surplus goods «, 
since transfer of the Office of ¢ 
plus Property to the Departm 
of Commerce? 


With the personal approval 
Commerce Secretary Henry A, Vy, 
lace, the Office of Surplus Prope 
will continue its advertising progr 
and in some cases will expand it. 
handle this program, Director Will 
S. Bradley has appointed W. A. } 
Dermid, former sales and advertis 
manager in private industry, and 
cently assistant director of WP 
Service Equipment Division, as < 
of the Advertising and Publicity Dj 
sion. 


More on Allocated Goods 


In obtaining consumer goods 
resale which are still under allo 
tion control, what treatment 
given to chain or multiple outle 


In the specific case of certain { 
rics, WPB recently issued an inter 
tation of its Allocation Order M-1 
stipulating that each store of a di 
will be regarded as an entity enti 
to a full quarterly allocation of fa 
if it keeps its own books and buys 
dependently. The interpretation 
lowed a request for a ruling as 
whether four stores owned by 
company could be regarded as 
“person’’ or four separate “person 
each entitled to a separate allotmen} 
cloth for its needs. 


Please Share 


Your Copy of 
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Brigadier General DAVID SARNOFF, 
President, Radio Corporation of America 


At 17, David Sarnoff took a post on Nantucket Island be- 
cause there was a good radio library there. He stayed until 
he had mastered every book on the shelf. Now, as President 
of RCA, he typifies the present trend in industry to select 
know-how skill for the top job. Note the telegraph instru- 
ment: it is General Sarnoff’s way of “keeping in practice.” 


Spearhead for Postwar Ma, 


THE NEWS~PICTURE MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND «+ DETROIT « ATLANTA + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 
Juty 15, 1945 {31} 
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6% of 
Then the Road Won't End Till the Sea Begins........ Lincoln Div.—Ford Motor Co. 19 a 

u 
When the gas coupon becomes a memory, there or.’! L 2 FEE Ta Se inform 


anything to stop your car but the oceans. 
. . One 
Duramold Cooks A Glass Sandwich ............ Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 59 reporti 
They’re cooking with pressure now—strong, sharp | Cecil & Presbrey, Inc. executt 
stuff that the planes eat up. P 
“A 
Bremseiees Pewee Ben Bbw PERC. .... 2 cc cccccccccccccccccvccccecccccees Bliaw-Knox Company 72 with «¢ 
A case of “‘now you don’t see it—now you do;” or, it’s Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc. emplo} 
the “‘pre”’ in pre-fabrication that pays off. = 
etter 
You’re Up Next—Whether You’re Ready Or Not............ Virginia-Lineoln Corp. 74 can sc 
Your sales ideas will be called to bat with reconversion, Houck & Company rae 
, abou 
so better start warming up. ture, | 
If This Pen Wavers Then Penicillin Gets Siek ...................0.0.. The Bristol Co. 75 J“! 
The famous fighter for human life can’t protect its own James Thomas Chirurg Co. _ 
if you don’t watch its temperature. Mo 
Ne OE GP PO SI vc cccdeecscccccccssccscccscesncesvossepeadecesesevesees The Texas Co. 99 he 
B-29’s serve them hot, with oil—right in Japan’s face. Newell-Emmett Co. way t 
The Story Of The Talking Seal.................... American Engineering Company 194 “ : 
Only two letters in iis vocabulary, but they Joh> Falkner Arndt & Company, Inc. realiz: 
speak volumes about engineering and design. will s 
whetk 
Would You Have Your Tonsils Removed bya Barber?........ General Detroit Corp. 266 to pre 
Today there are specialists in prevention as well Holden, Clifford & Flint, Inc. 
as cure, and fire’s nothing to trust to amateurs. Png 
ne | 
Don’t Let Reconversion Catch You With Your Plants Down....Joyee Machine Co. 268 Ness | 
You can cut corners (and costs) sémetimes by cutting another Seberhagen, Inc, path 
fellow in on part of the job we 
’ calls 
not n 
p> FORTUNE’s editorial and advertising pages share alike in the two-fisted job of helping 
America’s managers make up their minds—about new products, new uses, new methods, W; 
new ideas... FORTUNE’s reputation as the authority on U.S. business has been conscien- ; 
tiously built up by its all-angles approach to the problems of Management; and FORTUNE’s TAK 
advertisers attack their job in the same spirit of open minded enlightenment. As one of but t 
them explained recently: “The FORTUNE advertising is considered, not as institutional, Justn 
but as educational in purpose—to demonstrate the why and how of the company’s method.” ne 
Wi 
mula 
FORTUNE—THE MAGAZINE OF MANAGEMENT—IS A STUDY OF BUSINESS FOR THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF MANAGEMENT (the 
MEN. 85% OF FORTUNE’s 175,000 subscribers are management men—and survey after survey shows that in FORTUNE the | 
the advertiser reaches management more certainly, more effectively, and more economically than in any other magazine. 
e | 
pres 
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Significant Trends 


4s seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending July 15, 1945 


Vinson’s Blue Print 


A CONTINUING BOOM ECONOMY UNTIL V-J 
DAY is predicted by Judge Vinson in his latest report. He 
believes that within 6 months there will be only 10 com- 
munities with acute unemployment and these areas will be 
comparatively small, involving less than 1% of the indus- 
trial population. On the other hand, 29 areas, including 
6% of the industrial population, will still be short of war 
workers. The estimate may turn out to be over-optimistic— 
but there it is, made by the Mobilizer who has more basic 
information at his fingertips than any other individual. 


One paragraph in the Vinson report deserves verbatim 
reporting, because it sets up a challenge to American sales 
executives: 


“After the war, the American economy must be dynamic, 
with expanding business, expanding markets, expanding 
employment and opportunity. The American people are 
in the pleasant predicament of having to learn to live 50% 
better than they have ever lived before. Only the defeatist 
can scoff at this inescapable fact that we must build our 
economy on that basis. This expansion must be brought 
about by positive policies on the part of business, agricul- 
ture, labor and local state and Federal Government. Espe- 
cially important are the plans which individual business- 
men are now making for post-war activities.” 


Most Washington observers, no matter what their politi- 
cal affiliations may be, believe that the present Government 
plans to give enterprise every green light it can find the 
way to turn on. But, they emphasize, the Administration 
will never permit a repetition of the speculative orgies of 
the 1920’s and always in the background there will lie the 
ealization that if deflation comes Uncle Sam must and 
will step in. In other words, the Administration isn’t sure 
whether we shall have inflation or deflation, but is trying 
to prepare itself to handle either eventuality. 


Three major revisions are being planned in Washington. 
One calls for a revision of tax laws in the interest of busi- 
ness so as to provide for industrial expansion and clear the 
path for profits and jobs. The second calls for higher wages 
to offset the inevitable drop in take-home pay. The third 
calls for pricing structures to insure stable prices at levels 
not much, if any, higher than the present. 


Wage and Profit Formula 


TAKE-HOME PAY WILL BE CUT with reconversion, 
but the Government is expected to support an upward ad- 
justment in hourly wage rates. Labor’s proposal that work- 
ets receive the same take-home pay for 40 hours as for 52 
will not be accepted, but there is much support for a for- 
mula substantially as follows: Take the total weekly pay 
(the regular pay for 40 hours plus the overtime pay for 
the extra 12 hours) and divide by the total number of 
hours, which is 52, let the result be the new hourly rate for 
the regular 40-hour week. The effect would be to raise the 
Present hourly rate by about 10%. 


Juty 15, 1945 


Without some upward adjustment there might be a re- 
duction of about $25 billion a year from peak payrolls. 
The causes would be loss of overtime, down-grading in 
classifications of employment, a drift from the higher-paid 
into the lower-paid industries and uncertainties as to 
employment. 


Business is expected, in large part, to solve this higher 
wage scale, and not by raising prices. Many of the WPB 
and OPA controls will stay indefinitely. 


Sentiment at OPA headquarters is that ceilings will come 
off a commodity when there is enough production to bring 
supply and demand into fairly even balance. 


The first ceilings slated to go are in aluminum, copper, 
zinc, fresh fruits, vegetables and cereal products. The war 
boosted output of these so high that civilian supply will be 
adequate as soon as war production or Army buying is cut 
substantially. Soon after V-J Day OPA expects to be able 
to drop ceilings on machinery, castings, most paper prod- 
ucts, rubber goods, silk, household goods, home furnish- 
ings, clothing, shoes, meats, sugar, processed foods. The 
last ceilings to go will be in industries where the produc- 
tion job is big and where accumulated demand threatens 
the most inflationary pressure. Here we find building ma- 
terials, household appliances, automobiles and furniture. 


The present OPA idea is to lift controls by suspending a 


PURCHASING INTENTIONS 
IF THE SUPPLY WERE AMPLE 


APRIL 1945 


12,590,000 


1,516,000 
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CLOCKS 


SOURCE: WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


As mentioned above, OPA plans to drop price ceilings 
only when supply shows signs of catching up with de- 
mand, Here is the demand situation, as of April, 1945, 
of 5 items, as reported by the War Production Board. 
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TIRES 
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SOURCE, RUBBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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The railroad travel problem is serious and will become 
more serious during the balance of the year. Alert sales 
managers are approaching OPA officials in an effort to 
get a blanket order issued to ration boards increasing 
gas and tires. The outlook is improved on both items. 


particular commodity ceiling. If prices should shoot up 
after the ceiling is taken off, the suspension could be re- 
voked and the old ceiling nailed down tight again. But if 
prices on the commodity remain stable for a 90-day period, 
the regulation would be dropped completely. 


But OPA seems to be set for a certain amount of liberal- 
ization of its pricing rules. A month and a half ago OPA 
announced a formula on goods which had practically dis- 
appeared from wartime markets whereby manufacturers 
could add the 1936-1939 industry-wide percentage profit 
margin to 1941 adjusted industry costs. Now OPA is 
likely to extend its definition of a reconversion item so as 
to include almost all consumer durable goods which haven't 
been produced in full volume during the war. About the 
only ones which won't qualify are those which were in 
short supply because of abnormal demand rather than cur- 
tailed production. 


Without Benefit of Newspapers 


NOT LONG AGO A NEWSPAPER FRIEND asked me 
to help him in making a survey which included the ques- 
tion “If you could have only one newspaper, which one 
would you keep?” 


At the time I told him that I couldn’t answer the ques- 
tion because I read half a dozen newspapers every day, 
and each one has some particular feature or point of excel- 
lence which makes it “must’’ reading. 


At that time the question was hypothetical, but during 
the past few days it has been a very real one because no 
newspapers have been available in New York City because 
of a strike by the deliverers and carriers. This strike has 
driven home to millions of New Yorkers the benefits of a 
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free, uncontrolled press. Only through broad anu varied 
reading, plus contacts, can anyone gain a knowledge of 
public opinion and events. 


As Edward L. Bernays, the well known counsel on pub. 
lic relations, stated recently: ‘Unless he has background 
knowledge, he cannot always determine whether a reported 
happening is important because it is part of something 
bigger, or whether it is merely spectacular, and relatively 
unimportant. Background knowledge, to aid in appraising 
the happening, may be obtained in four ways.” ; 


Then Mr. Bernays offers these four suggestions for 
evaluating the news: (1) Study and analysis by the reader 
in the field of his interests through keeping in touch with 
primary sources of information—ofhcial reports, pamphlets, 
books, weekly news magazines and journals of opinion, 
(2) Study and analysis of attitudes, — and opin- 
ions of people as shown by polls and surveys. (3) Study 
of the attitudes of group leaders and opinion molders, as 
reported by business papers and professional journals and 
the radio. (4) Reading a wide variety of news letters, mag. 
azines and newspapers which reflect different points of 
view and interests. Reading papers with disparate points of 
view may suggest by balance and implication what the real 
news values are. 


Significant Shorts: 


Intensified Interest in Markets: SALts MANace- 
MENT’S new retail sales map has been off the press for 
two weeks and already the sales are double those for last 
year's map. For those who aren’t familiar with it: It’s a 
county outline map with the 3,017 counties spotted by 
colors so as to show the avvroximate retail sales of 1944. 
Five gradations of county sales totals are given. The SM 
staff is particularly pleased by the multiple and repeat 
orders from every conceivable type of industry, such as: 
Calvert Distillers Corp (3), Dun & Bradstreet (8), E. R. 
Squibb & Sons (2), Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. (2). 
National Carbon Co., Inc. (8), Durkee Famous Foods (4), 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. (2), Toledo Scale Co. (2), The 
O'Sullivan Rubber Co, Inc. (4), Marschalk & Pratt Adver- 
tising Agency (28). It’s particularly valuable for showing 
at a glance the real size, rather than the mere geographic 
size, of a salesman’s territory, and for allocating advertising. 


False Optimism About Paper: Your printer may be 
able to get more paper for you for those catalogs and direct 
mail pieces, ditto your lithographer on displays, and ditto 
your supplies of cartons, paper bags and the like—but on!) 
if paper salvage operations are maintained at the levels ol 
the past year. Pulp will soon be moving from the Scandi- 
navian countries to Europe (which means we won't have to 
supply those countries) and here; but if it is accompanied 
by a reduction of the same tonnage in paper scrap collected, 
we won't be a bit better off. 


Go West for Insurance Sales: For the year to date 
the life insurance sales, as reported by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, have been much better in the west- 
ern states than in any other section of the country. National 
sales are 16% better than last year, but in New Mexico 
they were 41% better, Wyoming 30%, North Carolina 
27%, North Dakota, Alabama and Arizona, each, 26. 
Other states markedly ahead of the national average arc 
California, Colorado, Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Nebraska. 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Texas. 
Utah and Washington. Most of them, you see, are in the 
Far West, the Southwest, or the South. 

PHILIP SALISBURY 
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IRWIN 
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Stockholder & Industrial 
Relations Counsel, 
Vew York & Washington 


1. When should you hold a press 
conference? 


A press conference should be held 
any time you have or become the 
source of an important news story. 
The press conference provides a means 
for communicating directly with all 
facets of the press, which, in turn, will 
then be equipped to present the news 
to the public. 

A press conference should be held 
immediately in the event of an 
emergency, such as an indictment of a 
corporation or its officers, or a shut- 
down or a partial shut-down because 
of labor difficulties. Or in the event of 
routine news of a less sensational, but 
none the less important, character, 
‘uch as a sizable expansion program 
to introduce an important new product 
ut line, or to announce an important 
new service to industry itself or to the 
economic program as a whole. 

If a president, executive vice-presi- 
dent, vice-president in charge of re- 
‘earch, or similarly high ranking and 
influential official has just been elected, 
there should be a press conference for 
his introduction to those segments of 
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the press most interested in either his 
company or his phase of the company’s 
operations. This would establish, right 
at the start of his new responsibilities, 
a friendly relationship and promote 
warmer mutual regard. This type of 
conference would not deal necessarily 
with company policies, but would fall 
in the category of personality study. 

It is also important to know when 
not to have a press conference. Don’t 
make the mistake of calling “Wolf!” 
when you haven't any story. Take a 
good objective look at what you are 
going to give the writers before plan- 
ning to call them in. 


2. Whom do you invite and how 
do you invite them? 


You invite the staff members of a 
publication who regularly cover the 
company or the industry involved. This 
may mean financial editors or special- 
ists on certain industries. In instances 
where such specialists are not known 
to those setting up the conference, it 
is better to extend a blanket invitation 
to the city editor (on a newspaper) 
or a managing editor (on a business 


. is the press conference. It’s now an established 
part of our social, economic and political life. It was raised to the level of 
an art by the late President Roosevelt, whose press conference technique 
was often commented upon in the public prints. On the occasion of one 
White House press meeting, a whimsical camera man passed up the star of 
the show in favor of a shot of the stacked hats and coats of reporters (left). 
(Above) Fulgencio Batista, former president of Cuba, probably marveling 
in the back of his mind at strange Yankee ways, sweats through a typical 
Photos by Press Association and Wide World Work-out by reporters. The press conference has a big place in business, too. 


How to Hold a Press Conference: 
A Primer for Management Men 


paper). It is then up to those execu- 
tives to assign the staff representative 
they consider best qualified to handle 
the story. 

In new product or new personality 
conferences, the invitation can be ex- 
tended also to publishers and top 
editors of those publications that have 
a direct interest in the company and 
the industry. All invitation lists should 
be custom-designed. No standard list 
is ever good. Personalities, personal 
interests should always be considered. 


3. How about the timing of a 
press conference? 


Should a conference be held for 
morning papers or evening papers? A 
prearranged press conference should 
be timed for. the convenience of news- 
men—a time, therefore, which will 
also be conducive to widest coverage. 
I personally believe in alternating so 
that one important conference is held 
in the morning prior to 10:00 o'clock, 
preferably around 8:30 or 9:00, so 
that the newspaper and radio men 
present can catch home editions coast 
to coast, and the next held around 
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....Editor's Note 


Business is making big news these days. 


In the months immediately ahead the volume of news to come out of 
the business world may be greater than at any previous time in America’s 
industrial history. The press, the radio, and the business paper community 
will be avidly seeking news of reconversion plans, policy changes, produc- 
tion schedules, research disclosures, new products and processes. 


This situation presents top management with an unparalleled public 
relations opportunity. But it must first of all be recognized as an op- 
portunity, and then handled with judgment, good taste and discretion. 
It is my personal feeling that many companies are muffing their news 
contacts not nearly so much because they totally lack any appreciation of 
the need for good press relations, but because management just doesn't 
have the know-how of working with the press. Especially is this true in 
companies that do not have a public relations officer. 


These facts, then, explain the appearance of this unusual article as 
the lead feature in this issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. | have long 
felt that such an article would be welcome. And, from the time the 
idea was first put on the editorial docket, there never was any doubt 
about the man best qualified to write it. That ring of authority you hear 
in Jim Irwin’s words is there because he has had the opportunity to see 
the subject from both sides of the fence—as a working newspaper man, 
and as a corporation executive in charge of public relations. 


This “primer” is, of course, primarily designed for executives who do 
not have a public relations man to lean upon. Even for those who do 
have such a staff aide, | hope the article will help to underscore the 
necessity for a healthy attitude toward the press on the part of all 
management personnel, as a basic plank in a sound company public re- 
lations platform. 


Management that is abreast of the times now readily admits that prac- 
tically every business is a quasi-public institution carrying a greater or 
smaller degree of social responsibility. For that reason, if for no other, 
should business see the wisdom and learn the ways of dealing freely and 
honestly with the press and the radio. The old obsolescent it’s-none-of- 
your-business attitude is passing for the very good reason that it breeds 
so much suspicion. The companies that get a “bad press” nowadays— 
those that squawk the loudest when their names are linked with un- 
truths or half-truths which they consider inimical to their interests— 
are almost invariably the companies that refuse direct information when it 
is asked for, who dodge the whole truth in an unpleasant situation, or 
who fail to act promptly in making known management’s side of a 
controversy. 


Remember this: the press never wittingly chooses to build its news 
from sources other than a direct authority unless that individual is not 
within reach or chooses to refuse a statement. 

A. R. HAHN 
(Managing Editor 


P. S. I’ve made a little side bet that this article will prove to be one of 


the six most widely read features printed in SALES MANAGEMENT this 
year. 
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4:00 p.m. so that there is sufficient 
time to catch the early editions of the 
morning papers and the late evenin 
news broadcasts. Where the confer. 
ence is held on a spot development, 
it should be held as quickly as possi. 
ble, irrespective of any planning on 
morning versus evening breaks. 


4. What about timing for maga 
zines vs. newspapers? 


This is automatically answered on 
spot developments. In that event, the 
daily press and radio are of paramount 
importance, but in the announcement 
of long-range plans, new products or 
services, etc., there are two approaches, 
If the news concerns a product in 
which monthly publications, such as 
women’s magazines and/or business 
papers, have quite an interest, I have 
held press conferences as far ahead of 
announcement time or release time as 
four months, and I have never suf- 
fered from a broken release date. If 
the subject is something in which 
magazines such as Newsweek, Busi- 
ness Week, Time and the U. S. News 
have an interest, then a conference can 
be held late in the week with a te- 
lease date set for Tuesday or Wednes- 
day of the following week. This still 
gives the daily papers a 24- to 48-hour 
edge on the story, yet permits the 
news magazines to have the informa- 
tion in their hands as they are being 
made up, so that they can break im- 
mediately following the dailies and 
not 10 or 12 days late. 


5. Who should represent the 
company at a press conference? 


The chief executive, in almost every 
instance. Most certainly when it is 
a matter of basic company policy, 
long-range plans, or an emergency. 

In the event the news concerns the 
introduction of a new product or sim- 
ilar development, the chief executive 
should lay the groundwork and then 
turn the technical end over to the 
vice-president in charge of engineering 
or research, or an equivalent officer. If 
it deals with some economic or finan- 
cial problem, he can shift the em- 
phasis to the vice-president of finance 
or comparable officer. This does not 
mean that the press representatives 
should be shepherded from office to 
office or from room to room. 

The subordinate officers of the com- 
pany should be present in the con- 
ference and the president or presiding 
officer should turn the questioning 
aver to the man best equipped to talk. 
Under no circumstances should the 
corporation officers line up formally 
behind a table or in a long row of 
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chairs. It is much better to have the 
resident seated on or leaning against 
, desk, with the interviewers com- 
fortably seated and other company 
oficers seated among them informally. 


6. Where companies do have a 
ublic relations officer or counsel 
why does he usually tell top execu- 
tives he’d like to brief them before 
a press conference? 


There’s a sound reason for this, 
especially if the executives to be inter- 
viewed are unaware of the direction 
the press conference might take. A 
good public relations man will explain, 
ahead of time, the purposes of the 
conference and suggest an approach 
for the presentation of the subject 
matter. In the instance of subject 
matter involving great controversial 
angles, he will also warn the inter- 
viewees what to expect in the way of 
“loaded questions.” I don’t mean to 
imply that newspaper men do this de- 
liberately, but they must be skeptical 
if they are to get the facts. 

Remember that for a great many 
yeats it was common practice for in- 
dustrialists to dodge newspaper men, 
lie to them if they were cornered, and 
generally mislead them. 

Thus, if an executive is properly 
briefed by an experienced public re- 
lations man, he often has an air of 
informality and ease in a conference 
which adds to the impression he makes 
and strengthens the impact of his re- 
marks. If he is not briefed, he may 
stumble, be unsure of his answers, and 
thus convey to the interviewers an im- 
pression that will be less favorable. 

The point is, then, that if you have 
a public relations man on your staff, 
let him help you do a better job in 
handling press conferences by giving 


him the opportunity to brief you ahead 
of time. 


7. Should there be a prepared 
telease ? 


Yes and no. If it is a new product, 
positively yes. If it is a matter of 
company policy, positively no. If it is 
4 preview of an annual report, let us 
‘ay, advance proofs should be ready. 
If there is no prepared release, a steno- 
ypist should be present to take all 
comments, questions, and answers, to 
be transcribed as quickly as possible 
and sent by fast messenger to all those 
who participated in the press meeting. 


, 8 Should any of the remarks be 
off the record?” 


I say no. If an industrial leader has 
tated his policies, answered the ques- 
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About the Author: 


Jim Irwin combines a bird-dog sense for news with a sober, hard- 
headed understanding of public attitudes toward business and what in- 
fluences them. Only a few weeks before this article was written, he 
transplanted his files and ash trays to a breezy office high up in the 
tower of the Empire State Building, wangled two ’phones out of the Bell 
System, and posted his name on the door as a public relations counsel. 


Wise to the widely-misunderstood ways of the press, he started as a 
newspaper reporter, later served as city editor of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner (now the Herald-American), and as assistant managing editor 
of the Denver Post. In the early 30’s he jumped the fence and, as di- 
rector of public and employe relations for General Motors, began to look 
at press relations from management's point of view. More recently he 
has served as assistant to the presidents of Monsanto and National Dairy 
Products. 


Musingly, Jim Irwin says that “at one time or another | have inter- 
viewed celebreties ranging from the near-famous to the famous and 
notorious . . . including the Duke of Windsor, three presidents of the 
USA, Lindbergh, MacArthur, William Knudsen, Sinclair Lewis, Wendell 
Willkie, Harold Stassen, Tom Dewey, Al Capone, Legs Diamond . . .” 


He heads into corporate embroilments with his chin up because he so 
earnestly believes that an ethical business has everything to gain by 
meeting head-on the demand for straight information about matters in 
the public interest. And he makes carloads of hay out of more routine 
news of the kind every big business has to offer because he knows the 
character of news and what makes it. In the accompanying article he 
boils down his rich experience with press conferences for the readers of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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tions, the conference is then formally 
ended, and the interviewers desire to 
toss a few off the record questions at 
him, I see no objection. But I don't 
like to see a leader in thought and 
industrial activity get up and say 
“Gentlemen, we thought you might be 
interested in some of the things we 
are going to do and some of the trend 
of our thinking, and for some back- 
ground, we are going to give you some 
off the record remarks.” 

I'd much rather see him get up, 
speak his piece, and answer questions. 
If some questions are fired at him 
which he cannot answer except on an 
off the record basis, he can merely 
say, “Gentlemen, on that I cannot 
comment.” 


9. Should there be pictures? 


Of new products, demonstrations of 
chemicals and plastics and the like, 
yes. Handout pictures of . industrial 
brass hats? NO! That’s stuffed-shirt 
press agentry. Camera men present? 
Certainly. Any time they want to be. 


10. When should there be food 


and drink? 


I shudder at the thought a great 
many business men harbor, and the 
policy that a great many press agents 
and quacks (who call themselves pub- 
lic relations men) pursue, of believing 
in their innocence that a drink, a 
sandwich or a bottle of liquor is a way 
to buy into the news or editorial col- 
umns of a publication. If a press con- 
ference is a matter of emergency, such 
as an indictment or a labor dispute, 
most certainly there should be none 
of the social niceties such as a buffet 
and bar. 

If, on the other hand, you are in- 
troducing a new product, then by all 
means have a luncheon or buffet, with 
cocktails at either, because such an 
occasion is an event at which there 
can be a few of the business-social 
relationships. Besides, in that type of 
conference, usually the corporation 
representatives and many members of 
the press have had previous acquaint- 
anceship and know each other well 
enough to break bread or bend an 
elbow on an altogether friendly basis. 


11. Where should a press con- 
ference be held? 


If you're dealing with an emergency, 
either in the executive conference room 
or board room of the company. If, for 
any reason, that location is not suit- 
able, then choose a downtown hotel 
where permanent press headquarters 
can be maintained throughout the 
emergency. In real emergencies, press 
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conferences should be held somewhere 
between 7:00 and 9:00 in the morn- 
ing and between 7 and 8 in the eve- 
ning, with spot coverage on any 
developments in between. 

If the conference is not of emerg- 
ency character, then it may be held in 
private dining rooms in either a lead- 
ing club or hotel. I prefer clubs, but 
with the entrance of women more and 
more into the editorial world, we still 
find graybeard policies which prohibit 
their presence beyond the ladies’ din- 
ing rooms in most leading clubs. As 
a result, thoughtless press conference 
managers have been slightly burned 
in recent years because they sent out 
invitations for conferences to be held 
in such locations as the Union League 
Club or Harvard Club in New York 
City, or the Racquet Club in St. Louis, 
and discovered, much to their embar- 
rassment, that many of the guests were 
bluntly turned back by the doormen 
because no skirts ever crossed the 
thresholds of those staid establish- 
ments. 

Keep this in mind: Newspaper men 
and women like nice surroundings, 
just as do industrial executives. They 
have excellent taste, and are not the 
Bohemians some of the more lurid 
works of fiction would have us be- 
lieve. Therefore, the press conference 
arrangements should be well thought 
out, even to the providing of trans- 
portation from station to airport, to 
the office if the plant is in the country, 
and most certainly back when the cor- 
respondents are ready to leave. 


12. How about follow-ups? 


It is up to the public relations 
officer, or other executive handling the 
conference, to be alert to any questions 
which require individual followup, 
and to see that such information is ob- 
tained as quickly as possible. In 
emergencies, one conference should be 
followed by another over the period 
of the emergency. During such times, 
a responsible official who can speak 
with complete authority should be on 
call—available not within two hours, 


but within fifteen minutes. The office 
selected should have a feeling for the 
public relations aspects of the prob. 
lems and should have confidence jg 
the sincerity of the press. 


13. Are 
worthy? 


newspaper men trust. 


Most certainly. In recent years m, 
principals and I have been throug 
strikes, indictments, war production 
crises, and almost anything that cap 
happen in a big corporation, and | 
can honestly say that we have neve; 
been seriously misquoted, seriously 
misinterpreted, or seriously attacked ip 
the editorial columns or over the air 
—unless we really deserved it. I be. 
lieve that with few exceptions, no in. 
dustrial executive well guided either 
by his own experience or by publi 


relations counsel, ever has been burned 7 
as long as his hands were clean, pa 
$d 

14. What if certain top execu- . 
tives are unapproachable? “ 
an 


With the growing acceptance of th ‘ 
need for good public relations, thigf “ 
attitude is not now nearly so prevalent 
as it used to be. A good public rela. 
tions officer will develop in manage§ 
ment men the willingness to expose 
themselves to interviewing. I have 
found that the so-called unapproach 


able executive usually is afraid of @ " 
press conference not because of any 
weakness in his policies or activities§ “ 
but because he is fearful of having “ 
lot of questions fired at him in 
machine-gun fashion. 5 
N 

15. How about exclusives? - 

Sometimes a magazine or a news . 
paper desires an exclusive interview. 

By all means go ahead if the new 
worthiness of the subject matter ha, 
been handled previously for the presf_ 
and radio as a whole. Never, if th 


interview is to be of such importance 
that it would mean the scooping o 
most channels for dissemination of 
information. I always lean to the be 
lief that the chief executive of a com- 
pany is in himself a sort of public 
utility who can play no favorites o 
any kind and who, therefore, must 
treat all divisions of the press on a 
equal basis, even though some of them 
may have been unfair in their inter 
pretations, or have attempted to em 
barrass him over a period of years. 

Under no circumstances should aay 
press representative be excluded from 
a press conference because of some 
real or fancied slight he or his medium 
has ever administered to a company 
or company officer. 


Ju 
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This ls Home... for 
Kansas City Sales 
Executives 


= THE DOINGS reported photographically on this 
page are taking place at 913 Baltimore St., Kan- 
sas City . . . in the club owned and operated by 

_— the Advertising & Sales Executives Club of that 
city. The club, purchased about two years ago 
and remodeled, offers lounge, executive office, 

f the classroom, bar and grill, banquet room and pri- 

this vate dining facilities. 

alent Reading clockwise: The club building. 

rela- (Circle) Murrel Crump, four times president 

nage. of the club, beams while Roy E. Moynihan, treas- 

cpose urer, burns the mortgage. 

have In the modern classrooms, a wide variety of 

oach courses is offered during the summer and win- 

of 4 ter semesters of the club’s educational program. 

am In the lounge, club members can relax for a 

rities quiet smoke, can meet their friends, or hold 

ing @ committee huddles. 

» i Murrel Crump proudly displays the award cup 
presented to the Kansas City Club by SALES 
MANAGEMENT, at the June meeting of the 


National Federation of Sales Executives. The 
award is made annually to the club affiliated with 
the Federation which has done the most to ad- 
vance the cause of professional salesmanship. 

(Below) In the library, a group of club of- 
ficers discusses blueprints of recommended al- 
terations in a six-story building at 22nd & Grand 
press Ave., recently purchased to house the Kansas 


f the City Merchandise Mart. 
rtance 
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(LEFT): THE MEN IN THE PICTURE: (I. to r.) W. 
J. Krebs, president, Potts-Turnbull Co.; J. Hubert 
Grimes, president, Grimes-Joyce Printing Co.; Mur- 
rel Crump, advertising manager, Sinclair Coal Co. & 
Affiliates; Architect & club member Harry Wagner; 
Robert H. Montgomery, vice-president, Goodlander 
Mills Co., and Homer Anderson, manager of the 
Merchandise Mart. 
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BIRD MAN .. . William P. Lear, who is a big, easy, 
affable gent, is just about the only company president 
we've found who commutes from plant to plant (he’s 
got them from coast-to-coast) in his own plane. Presi- 
dent of Lear, Inc., manufacturers of electrically oper- 
ated actuating systems for the wartime aircraft indus- 
try, he has perfected a wire recording instrument which, 
post-war, you'll probably demand on your new radio. 
Bill’s been around, technically speaking, since his teens. 
In 1919 he worked for nothing as a grease monkey for 
an air mail plane, just for an occasional ride. Since then, 
he’s put his inventiveness to such items as a phono- 
graph amplifier with a built-in loudspeaker; one of the 
first all-electric radios for the home. When he first 
began flying, he stayed lost a good part of the time. 
When the states turned out not to be colored, as they 
are on the maps, he invented a direction-finder. Married 
to the daughter of Ole Olson, of Olson & Johnson. 


TEACHER’S PET-IDEA. An ex-prof with more degrees than a fever 


chart is John A. Stevenson, six-foot president of Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., who was a high school principal in his native Illinois at 
20, superintendent of a city school system at 23! He’s been on two 
college faculties, has an honorary degree, Doctor of Humane Letters. 
But Mr. S. always had his eye on insurance. It used to upset him that 
too much attention was given to getting the prospect’s name on the 
dotted line and too little to whether the policy was going to meet his 
needs. First thing Mr. S. knew he was director of the first School of 
Life Insurance Salesmanship in the country, at Carnegie Tech, where he 
aimed his guns, broadside, at teaching salesmen to sell for the pros- 
pect’s protection. His first company insurance post was at Equitable, 
where he was v.-p. in charge of sales training. Later he. went to Penn. 
to head its home office agency, which under his astute direction paid 
for an unhead-of annual $36,000,000. He holds the Distinguished Civ- 
ilian Service Award—highest given by the Navy to civs—for his work. 
But he’s proudest of his new All-Over Security Plan for agents. See 
page 118. After hours, he toys with his collection of rare books. 


THEY'RE | 


COMMUTER. If you travel the New Haven, maybe you've seen a 
beautiful lady running for her life and the 8:12 at Westport, Conn. 
That’s Sally Dickson, whose public relations agency has just estab- 
lished a new service, the Woman’s Club Service Bureau, through 
which industry can reach large numbers of organized woman's clubs 
with informative, educational material in behalf of specific products 
and services. After graduation from Katherine Gibbs School in New 
York, she “rattled around,” as she puts it, in a couple of jobs before 
the firm of Roger William Riis recognized some pretty impressive 
grey matter under her red hair. Soon she was account executive for 
Spool Cotton. Then Riis set up the National Needlecraft Bureav, 
designed to stimulate more home sewing, crocheting, etc., with 
Sally as its president. During that period she collaborated on sev- 
eral sewing books. Wasn’t long till she was sitting in her own office, 
with “Sally Dickson Associates” neatly on the door. She likes to 
sail but is inclined to get in the way of the boom; don’t ask her up 
for a twosome of tennis—she’s copped the cup twice at Westport. 
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THEY GAVE HER A SECRETARY. Harriet E. Raymond just ran off 
with one of the most coveted professional awards made annually, the 
Josephine Snapp Award, for the most outstanding contribution to ad- 
vertising made by a woman in the U. S. during the preceding year. 
Early in her school days she decided she wanted to write. One of the 
pioneers in plastics fabricating, a subsidiary of Celluloid Corp., grabbed 
her off. She was 17, it was a young company—not afraid to take the 
Long Chance—which probably, she adds, explains the secretary they 
gave her. By the time she was 24 she was secretary of the organization. 
Came the depression. Her company was depressed right out of ex- 
istence. The parent company absorbed Harriet, who wasn’t too keen for 
working any more—marriage intervened. But the advertising manager 
implored her to be his assistant. Later, when Celluloid merged with 
Celanese she turned up as assistant advertising manager in charge of 
Plastics and Chemicals. She’s married to Arthur J. Stemmler, United 
States Post Office Supervisor. They live in an old house in Highbridge, 
N. Y., where she works as a gardener, he as a carpenter. With tongue 
in cheek she also makes hats, likely to elicit low meaningful whistles. 
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na § NO DIAMOND IN THE ROUGH . .. is Freda Diamond, the gal who 
onn, & itroduced furnished rooms with background, color schemes and 
tab- —§ decorative accessories, sold as complete units to buyers the country 
ugh @ over. Designing to sell has always been Freda’s purple passion. In her 
lubs  *sociation with stores, she’s rebuilt, or remodeled, individual de- 
ucts § partments, entire floors, and, when the budget was wide-open, the 
New §f complete building. Stern & Co., Philadelphia, § y R, Mexico City, and 
fore § May-Stern & Co., Pittsburgh, are just three stores that have felt 
sive § the magic Diamond touch. For Drexel Furniture Co., she designed 
for ff 80 room settings, displayed in Chicago, complete with source ma- 
eau, § ‘erial and swatches, and duplicated in stores from coast to coast. 
with 9 for Libbey Glass she is, even as we write, styling glassware of every 
sev- & description. For G. Fox & Co., Hartford, she is home furnishing con- 
fice, ff Sultant. Born a New Yorker. Went to Cooper Union. Then took an 
s to § extensive study tour in architectural and decorative design in France, 
rup | England, italy, and Scandinavia. After all this she was so full of 
port. — education she positively had to get to work or endure brain fatigue. 
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MEET MR. TOMORROW. He’s quiet, soft spoken; 
you'd never suspect, sitting across a pullman from him 
that Dr. Emanuel Spielholz, pres. of Ultima Frozen 
Foods Corp., New York City, had been the hand that 
guided some very modern products and ideas into your 
home. That attractive store in your neighborhood, sell- 
ing nothing but frozen foods—everything from baby 
limas to chicken a la—is a unit of his newest brain 
child. Before he’s finished there'll be 109 of the stores 
in key shopping centers in N. Y. C.; eventually he'll 
set them up, 1,000 of them, in other cities. That’s not 
all—the Doctor is planning to supply complete meals, 
from entree to dessert, ready to be heated and served. 
Actually, Dr. Spielholz is an industrial engineer; was 
director of Bio-Chemical Research Laboratories, where 
he specialized in food research and vitamin investiga- 
tion. Even his hobby takes a good scientific bent; it’s 
photo micrology. Second love is angling for the big ones. 
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Nor So Surprisinc: Students trained in Carnation demonstration soda fountain stores immediately qualified for pay increases [them t 
based solely on their sales increases. Soda fountain owners heard about the classes, sent their employes to take the course, ‘ 
8. S¢ 
tomers 
* 
9. 
Green Soda Fountain Help: What ps 
. * 10. 1 
Carnation Ice Cream Is Doing About It |«: 
Ml. , 
; says y' 
Through demonstration fountains set up in three Coast cities, soda | Cooley how to put these ideas down fight. 
: . on paper, and in August, 1942, there 
fountain operators learned about the excellent results being appeared a house magazine called | 12. 
achieved through training classes sponsored by Carnation. Now | Zhe Scoop,” which has appeared each Foti 
month ever since, with a change of 
scores of fountain employes are sent to headquarters for the course. _ name to “The Mixer.” 13. 
Mr. Cooley likes to write. He gets Jcan be 
his ideas down with lesson-sheet clar- J Person 
BY JAMES H. COLLINS ity, and then takes his camera and goes checks. 
out to illustrate the material with “how J 14 
to” pictures. Mr. Klitten handles all § place 
FTER Pearl Harbor, advertis- were set up in San Bernardino, San production details, advises on editorial fmoun 
ing took a nose dive, and a Jose and San Diego and, making use _ copy and plans, often outlining series J"? ° 
Los Angeles agency man, of the latest in fountain equipment, of drawings to make the lessons plain. vii 
seeking new clients, discov- training was started for a small group _ Pictures are used more and more to tell J 15. 
ered a dairy company with unusual of sales people. a true story. to the 
ideas about ‘wet stops,” and a lot of Results were surprising. Students in The Mixer is not mailed, but is 
them. these classes immediately qualified for carried by the Carnation salesmen call- § Cl 
“Wet stops’ are principally soda pay increases, based solely on their ing on ‘wet stops,” and given to } Powe 
fountains, or places where ice cream __ sales increases. Soda fountain owners fountain owners directly, with copies  & a 
and dairy products are served, in con- | who used Carnation products heard for employes, if wanted. Seven out of J Const 
trast to “dry stops” where they are about the classes, and sent their em- 10 customers want them. Carnation’s | tch 
merely sold, such as food markets. ployes to be taught. ice cream salesmen are graduates of the } ount 
Together, they began spreading These demonstration fountains du- school, and can point out the value f Signs 
those ideas around the Carnation  plicate practical fountain equipment, of the training to fountain owners and f ‘Ain « 
Company's Ice Cream and Fresh Milk = and operating conditions, for training _ their employes. 7. Si 
Division—a very small part of the purposes. Students spend from one to The little periodical has magazine- | Sa 
“Contented Cows’”’ world-wide busi- six weeks in training, receive a cer- size pages, but only eight of them. It ¥ fain, 
ness. tificate, and are placed among Carna- is in two sections: First, editorial in- } ‘€as 
When the ice cream executives be- tion accounts as trained help. There formation basic to fountain operation, share 
came convinced that soda fountain are no strings attached to the student. and second, seasonal merchandising |) the 
merchandising could be improved, If he goes to an employer who uses material. The first suggests things to p rules 
they hired a young technically trained other than Carnation supplies, that is do to increase sales and profits, and }) and 
dairyman, R. J. Cooley, to take over all right—some day he may help swing _ the second gives timely recipes and |} R. 
the development of the program his boss to Carnation products. merchandising ideas. _ BpPoss 
Demonstration soda fountain stores Martin R. Klitten advised Mr. What makes a good soda fountain §48¢ 
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employe ’ Strictly from the customer's 
standpoint. and based on sales totals, 
here are the points that sell at a soda 
fountain, from the time the customer 
enters, until he pays his check: 


|. Prompt attention—if busy, say to the 
customer, “You're next.” 


2, Speak first—you are the host, don't 
be dumb. 


3, Notice children—they can bring their 
parents back again. 


4, Be clean in dress, wear your complete 
uniform—customers judge general cleanli- 
ness by your appearance, 


5. Offer water and the menu, and be 
posted on dishes and prices. 


6. Reasonable delays are OK with cus- 
tomers, but anything over three minutes 
starts the fidgets. Serve customers in their 
proper sequence. 


7. “Who's next?” If a group of cus- 
tomers enter, all clamoring at once, ask 
them to sort themselves out. 


8. Serve food hot, or cold, warn cus- 
tomers of temperature. 


9. Don't shout orders—noise cheapens 
the establishment. 


10. Double check for napkins, silver- 
ware, salt, salad dressings. 


11. Accept mistakes—if the customer 
ays you brought the wrong order, he’s 
right. 


12. Between servings, keep cleaning 
equipment—it builds confidence in general 
cleanliness. 


13. Give single sales checks—customers 
can be offended by one check for several 
persons, while one person can pay several 
checks, 


14. Make a ceremony of the payment— 
place money on the cash register, repeat 
amount of sale and amount tendered, ring 
up, count change, then put customer's 
money in register. 


15. Say “thank you”—it sounds swell 
to the customer who pays your wages. 


Cleanliness is so strong a drawing 
power for a soda fountain, that own- 
ets and employes are advised to check 
constantly the seven common dirt 
catchers, which are: 1. Tables and 
counters. 2. Glassware. 3. Fountain 
signs. 4. Backbar. 5. Lights and foun- 
‘ain equipment. 6. Floors and ceilings. 
7, Sidewalks and parking lot. 

Sales techniques at the soda foun- 
tain, by which the employe can in- 
‘r€ase average sales and raise his own 
share of the larger gross created for 
the owner, are taught together with 
ules on cleanliness, care of equipment, 
and orderly handling of customers. 
| Raising the average sales check is 


Possible in numerous ways. The aver- 
B4g¢ soda fountain check was 11 cents 
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TRICKS OF THE TRADE 
are “musts” for soda foun- 
tain men. These tips on 
making a banana split 
are taken from the Car- 
nation training booklet. 


(Above) Add three half- 
ladles of topping. Strive 
for color contrast and 
flavor blends in covering 
each scoop of ice cream. 


(Right) Garnish is the 
finishing touch. Try a soda 
spoon of nuts, whipped 
cream (in normal times) 
the size of a half-dollar, 
and a maraschino cherry. 
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(Top) Cut banana lengthwise; place 


How to Make 
A Banana Split 


halves against sides of dish. Be sure 
to put the seedy side of banana next 
to glass. This adds eye appeal, pro- 
vides a ledge on which rest the 
scoops of ice cream and the sherbert. 


(Above) 


Put three scoops of ice 


cream (one can be sherbert) on the 
halves. The serving will look much 
larger if the scoops are not allowed 
to roll down into the hollow be- 


tween 


malian 


AS 
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tha banana-halves ledges. 


DIPLOMA FOR TRAIN- 
ING. Students in Carna- 
tion’s demonstration stores 
spend from one to six 
weeks in training, receive 
this certificate, and are 
placed among Carnation 
accounts as trained help. 
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a dozen years ago, but is now nearer 
20 cents. The customer is responsive 
to suggestion. At one fountain where 
score was kept, employes asked ice 
cream cone customers if they wanted 
a double-decker, and more than half 
of the sales were doubles, compared 
to about one-tenth when the customer 
was left to think up, himself, the 
original and daring idea of a “double.” 
For the milk company, of course, that 
kind of selling has definite value. In 
13 months this fountain sold more 
than 5,000 additional gallons of ice 
cream. 

Suggestions that increase checks 
are: Ice cream with pie; a malted milk 
combination with a sandwich; double- 
decker instead of single-decker sand- 
wiches; topping for sundaes. 


Effects.of Rationing 


These methods may sound a bit 
futile when one remembers that ice 
cream has been rationed. Even so, the 
fountain owner and his employes, 
have been able to take advantage of 
rationing and to increase gross sales. 
In places where gas rationing stopped 
auto customers, it was found, in 1942, 
that fountain trade fell off sharply at 
nine o'clock in the evening. Customers 
who had formerly come in for fountain 
service were eating their ice cream at 
home. However, the fountain owner 
could build carry-home sales of brick 
ice cream by placing the package ice 
cream cabinet beside the cash register, 
or out in the store; by putting up 
special signs, and by having employes 
suggest carry-home ice cream. 

There was another profit angle to 
be reckoned with in carry-home trade. 
For the fountain got only its rightful 
quota of ice cream, under rationing, 
and the carry-home sales of a gallon, 
bringing in, say, $1.36, would yield 
more than $3 in fountain sales, if 
people were persuaded to eat it right 
there. Fountain sales of ice cream 
could be used to sell other dishes, and 
increase the gross. 

To stress good sales methods, a 
comic character called Susie was intro- 
duced, to teach how to do away with 
the bother of picking up tips. Susie 
wore an ‘“Oh-how-my-corns-hurt” ex- 
pression, varied sometimes by the 
“frozen fish’’ stare. She always served 
the nearest customer first, handed him 
a hot dish without warning, said ‘You 
don’t want no ice cream on this pie, 
do you?” Susie quickly became popu- 
lar—but not with her boss. 

Some of the lessons were built 
around popular soda fountain dishes, 
teaching the employe how to make and 
serve them with good salesmanship. 
For example, that all-American favor- 
ite, the banana split, in six steps: 
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1. Select a clean, cool banana split 
dish; (2) cut the banana lengthwise, 
place seed sides against sides of dish, 
for eye appeal, and to form a ledge 
to hold ice cream and sherbet; (3) 
place three scoops of ice cream or 
sherbet on the banana, supported by 
halves, to give generous appearance; 
(4) add three half-ladles of flavor 
topping; (5) garnish with whipped 
cream, nuts and a maraschino cherry; 
(6) serve with water, napkin, doily, 
spoon, ash tray—and a smile. 

Another favorite is the ice cream 
sundae, queen of the soda fountain 
specialties and the one that has been 
most widely merchandised. Ten years 
ago one order in 13 was for a sundae. 
Today, this is the major seller at most 
fountains. Its proper preparation is 
learned in eight steps, taught and prac- 
ticed one by one. 

For the fountain owner, consider- 
able attention has been paid to costs, 
on a “‘portion’’ system whereby typical 
dishes, such as the pineapple sundae, 
or ham sandwich, are analyzed for the 
cost of each ingredient. The cost fig- 
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UNIT PACKAGING is being applied for 
the first time to menu cards. Aatell & 
Jones, Inc., Philadelphia, manufacturer of 
paper table appointments, are selling menu 
cards in units to hotels, restaurants and 
private clubs that subscribe to the com- 
pany’s “club purchasing plan.” A_ pur- 
chaser who orders under the three-card 
set-up (breakfast, luncheon and dinner) 
receives in all 28 individual and distinc- 
tive designs during the year. -A club mem- 
ber may order cards for luncheon and 
dinner, or for just dinner or for all three 
meals; but he must subscribe to the en- 
tire series designed for the specified 
meals. The breakfast cards are seasonally 
designed while the luncheon and dinner 
cards alternate food motifs with seasonal 
designs. The “club plan” permits the 
purchaser ta buy more economically. 


ures for the pineapple sundae ape 
representative: 


No. 20 scoop ice cream... . .$ 031) 
No. 30 scoop ice cream ..... 0173 
11/4, ounces pineapple topping .019¢ 
Serving of whipped cream... _.097) 
Teaspoonful of nuts ..... 0094 
Maraschino cherry ....... .0064 

$ .0906 


Portion costs on each item on the 
menu enable the owner to determine 
his profit, discover when changes in 
food costs have reduced profit below 
the reasonable average, make portions 
of standard size and quality, and gen- 
erally have financial contro! of his 
business. When employes understand 
such costs, they are less wasteful in 
servings. 


The “So Can I” Theory 


Carnation executives are firm be. 
lievers in success stories. Their system 
is to go out and find soda fountain 
owners who are making these methods 
pay, and to publish their pictures and 
personal narratives. They work on the 
principle of “Nothing succeeds like 
success,” or “If that guy can do it, so 
can I.” Example: Walt’s Malt Shop, 
Los Angeles, which for 20 years has 
been at the same location, and has 
pushed ice cream with food to such 
an extent that 65 pie orders in every 
100 are a la mode. Walter Staddon 
and his wife are both adept in selling 
and in teaching employes to sell. But 
their most profitable specialty is 4 
triangular slab of ice cream covering 
the entire top of the triangle of pie— 
that instead of the familiar scooped-up 
ball. It looks like more ice cream. It 
is done with a spade-like tool. _ 

All this has been going on while 
production of ice cream and dairy 
products in general has been abnormal, 
But the sales training methods and the 
management technique for ownets 
have proved sound, despite war shott- 
ages of merchandise and labor. 

Among the organizations that have 
shown keen interest in this specialized 
training are the National Association 
of Retail Ice Cream Manufacturers 
(of which Mr. Cooley is a director), 
and the George-Deen educators, who 
see in this material valuable data for 
teaching soda fountain, restaurant and 
similar workers, under the Federal- 
state financial arrangements established 
by the George-Deen Act. 

It may be months before daity pro 
duction again permits normal condi 
tions. When that time comes, the sell- 
ing technique by which “wet stops 
can increase both their sales and the 
dairy company’s volume will be ready 
for complete adoption. 
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Youngsters have done a great job in wastepaper collec- 
tion. So great that everybody is afraid salvage will take 


a tailspin while the kids are soaking up summer sun- 


shine. They’ve earned a rest and it’s up to us adults to 
maintain an even flow of wastepaper all summer. There 


must be no letdown, for paper supplies some 700,000 


war items. There is no lessening of the need since Ger- 


& zt An 
better packing. So let’s all pull together, and get every x i 


po 
% 


bit of that paper made into boxes headed for Tokyo! ih 


THE Champuin Viper AND FIBRE COMPANY 


HAMILTON, OHIO—MILLS AT: HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds 
Envelope Papers, Tablet Writing and Papeteries... 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


ENT 


Pisttict Sales Offices: NEW YORK + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 


DESIGNING TO SELL 


(Captions read counter-clockwise) 


NOVEL CONTAINER: Here is a dainty new tube-and-slide carton, 
in pink and lacy white, designed by Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York 
City, for Perma-Scent Sachet. It contains two vials of perfume and a 
scented disc enclosed in a blue envelope. Disc is for chests or closets 


CARDS A LA MOOD: A set of whimsically illustrated correspondence 
cards permits the writer to select the one most suited to his mood. It’s 
a creation of Miles Kimball Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Set includes six each 
of the eight different designs which are plastic-embossed in bas-relief. 


THE NEW SOUNDCASTER: This is the new 40-watt dual amplifier, 
designed for either plant broadcasting or public address service and 
now being introduced by Operadio Manufacturing Co., St. Charles, Ill. 
There are three models already available. Basic model weighs 45 pounds. 


SPECIAL FABRIC FOR LOOSE LEAF BINDER: Athol Manufacturing 
Co., Athol, Mass., is introducing this new synthetic resin coated fabric 
for loose leaf binders. It has a luxurious leather-like appearance and is 
said to have a scuff and crack resistance. Terson is a wartime fabric. 


NOW AVAILABLE: The new Sundstrand 
accounting machine is being introduced 
by the Underwood Corp., New York City, 
with the announcement that it incorpo- 
rates every feature required to do a com- 
plete and high speed billing job. This new 
cycle billing machine has already been 
installed in several big department stores. 
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Our Laboratories is one of the 
higgest book publishers! 
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If you had to guess the name of one 
of the country’s biggest book pub- 
lishers, the chances are you wouldn’t 
think of Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Yet, in the number of books pre- 
pared for publication during the past 
year, the Laboratories outranks the 
largest book publisher in the country. 

Many of these—prepared for the 
Army and Navy—are twice the size 
of the average novel. Some contain 
1000 pages. All contain numerous 
photographs and technical drawings 
in addition to the text. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


One group of engineer-writers spent 
eight months on one book, a manual 
for a secret electronic device. An- 
other volume, equally thick, was 
written by one man in five months. 
Still another required the full time 
of one writer for a year and a half. 


This publishing achievement is one 
of the yardsticks by which the Lab- 
oratories’ war contribution may be 
measured. That’s because each book 
is an instruction manual to accom- 
pany equipment designed by Bell 
Laboratories for the Armed Forces. 


SYSTEM 


Specialty Makers Will Face Sharp 


Rivalry on Dealer Training Plans 


Within a very short time all of these elaborate dealer-distributor 


training programs that are now coming into being will run headlong 


into hot competition with each other: competition for dealers’ 


attention, competition for time. How can you meet this situation? 


BY BURTON BIGELOW 


Burton Bigelow Organization, Management Consultants 


New York City 


NEW and unexpected kind of 

competitive selling job will 

soon face sales representatives 

of manufacturers selling spe- 

cialties through dealers. and distribu- 

tors—the job of selling—treally selling 

their company’s sales training pro- 
grams to these distributive outlets. 

When I say competitive selling job, 

I mean just that. For the number of 

sales training programs now on the 

“drawing boards’’ of America’s sales 


departments is so great that dealers 
and distributors are threatened with a 
literal flood of sales training oppor- 
tunities. Electric sweeper manufac- 
turers each will have a course; electric 
washer manufacturers will have an- 
other one; the several mechani- 
cal refrigerator manufacturers will 
each have their own ~- courses; 
the big electric lamp manufac- 
turers, both incandescent and fluor- 
escent, will have their training pro- 


ds Se ope a 


“I don’t care about your sales ability. Are you chick-hearted? 


Sym pathetic? Compassionate? Do you cry easily? 
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grams for salesmen of dealers and 
utility companies selling residential, 


commercial and _ industrial lighting. 
The air conditioning industry—plys 
many individual companies in it—yj|| 


have its courses in “How to Sell Air 
Conditioning in Home, Office and 
Factory.” All the big radio manufac. 
turers will have sales training efforts 
of one kind or another. The American 
Gas Association is doubtless planning 
one or more programs for teaching 
men how to sell gas as a fuel for cook. 
ing, heating and manufacturing —and 
certainly the electric range and water 
heater manufacturers will not be far 
behind. 

Manufacturers of insulation, roof. 
ing, sound-proofing, floor coverings, 
draperies, wall paper, paint, lighting 
fixtures, furniture and furnishings will 
have their sales training offerings, 
And this is only the beginning. 


Time Is Important Element 


There will be industry-wide training 
programs, training activities sponsored 
by trade associations, and literally hun- 
dreds of programs sponsored by indi- 
vidual manufacturers. These training 
programs will range all the way from 
simple mimeographed “Sales Instruc- 
tions,” on up through plain slide-films 
without sound, sound slide-films, black 
and white movies, and finally, movies 
in full color. They will include, on one 
hand, the “learn-it-yourself’ home- 
study type of course and, on the other, 
the highly polished personal presenta- 
tion of the experienced sales training 
representative at the point-of-sale. 

In short, if the sales group of any 
dealer, jobber or distributor escapes 
being trained, it will not be for lack 
of offers from manufacturers who 
have training material available. 

Very little attention has been given 
by sales managers to this developing 
ituation, because most manufacturers 
have been so engrossed with planning 
and building their own sales training 
programs that they have had no time 
to give extended thought to what they 
are going to do with these programs 
after they are finished. 

And yet, the real truth is, the value 
of any sales training program can be 
measured almost entirely by the circu- 
lation it receives and the number of 
effectively trained men and women to 
whom its sponsors can point. 

Inasmuch as dealers and distributors 
handle many specialty lines, the poten- 
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tial competition for the time of the 
dealer's or distributor's sales group 
(and this time is really what all manu- 
facturers will be competing for) is not 
confined, for example, to the competi- 
tion of one washer manufacturer with 
another washer manufacturer, or one 
refrigerator manufacturer with a sec- 
ond refrigerator manufacturer. It is 
much broader than this. If the re- 
frigerator manufacturer, for example, 
ets first place in the dealer’s training 
schedule, it may mean that no time at 
all remains to be earmarked for the 
washer manufacturer, or vice versa. 
Salespeople in a dealer’s store or a 
distributor organization can’t spend 
all their time taking sales training 
courses—they must spend some of 
their time doing what the dealer or 
distributor pays them for—selling. 
This problem is further complicated 
by the fact that the comparatively 
simple training conditions of pre-war 
days no longer prevail. Instead of men 
and women eager to invest their own 
time in the evening, for example, to 
take their sales training, today’s new 
outlook, new labor laws and regula- 
tions and labor union influences will 
make it necessary to administer many 
sales training courses in daytime work- 
ing hours—with the dealer or dis- 


tributor paying for the time of the 
trainees, at full hourly rates. (Of 
course, the dealer always has the al- 
ternative of holding the training 
sessions in the evening—and paying 
overtime rates instead.) This means 
that the dealer’s or distributor's cash 
investment in a manufacturer’s sales 
training program may often be as 
great—or even greater—than the man- 
ufacturer’s investment in films, train- 
ing booklets, etc. 


Training Must Be Broadened 


This out-of-the-dealers’-pocket cost 
factor, plus the cost of taking sales- 
people off their sales jobs, is going to 
reduce materially the number of sales 
courses which a dealer or distributor 
can afford to accept from his manu- 
facturers. It is going to make the deal- 
er or distributor more choosey about 
the course he selects—and more in- 
sistent that it be given in a manner 
that fits in with his own particular 
situation — from the standpoint of 
time, cost and subject matter. 

The hard-boiled, realistic sales 
manager, upon second thought, will 
see in this potentially troubled situ- 
ation more danger than appears at 
first glance. Every experienced sales 


manager knows that salesmen sell best 
the product they know most about. 
This is literally an axiom. It has 
almost universal application. If this 
were not true, then sales training 
would be fundamentally unsound and 
unprofitable. Sales training—to over 
simplify somewhat the definition of 
its purpose—is the process of getting 
more salespeople to know more about 
your product so that they will sell 
more of it. 
If limitations of time and cost plus 
multiplied competition in the number 
of sales training programs available to 
dealers and distributors threatens to 
keep a sales manager's high-priced 
sales training material on the shelves 
instead of having it administered to 
the greatest number of salespeople at 
the point-of-sale, then certainly this 
sales manager will wish to take drastic 
steps to overcome these difficulties 
while there is still time to do so. 
Suggested Remedies: Two broad 
aspects of the problem will need to 
be reconsidered in the light of this 
rapidly developing situation: 
1. The sales training program itself 
(a) Scope of subjects 
(b) Length of time required 
(c) Method of presentation 

2. Plans for promoting and selling 


Typical downtown area 
of Up-state New York’s 
Fourth Largest Market 


According to Sales Management’s (gt- 
est estimates—and they are well sup- 
ported by latest U. S. Government fig- 
ures—Metropolitan Binghamton is now 
above 159,000 population. . . . ! Not a 
meteoric war-emergency growth, but a 
natural expansion of industry and trade 
continuing the splendid showing this 
area made in the 10 year pre-war pe- 
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riod; when it was among the top three 
Eastern industrial communities of 100,- 
000 or more population in employment 
and wage records. Are you making 
sure to place Binghamton properly in 
your major city plans? 


METROPOLITAN BINGHAMTON 


As established by U. S. Department of Commerce 


Population 145,156 
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In the past five years, more than a 
quarter-million people have come to the 
Pacific Coast to work in war industries. 

In the more than one hundred Pacific 
Coast camps, airfields, military schools 
and naval stations, more than 4,000,000 
men will have worked, studied, trained. 

Half of the workers want to stay on. 
Many of the servicemen want to settle 
here when they get back. All the past 
efforts to attract tourists and convert 
transients seem slight in comparison 
with World War II . . . the greatest 
Special Excursion in history, the means 
of drawing more people than three 
decades of peacetime promotion! 

Postwar, the states west of the Rockies 
will have a population of approximately 
15,000,000, a larger and richer market 
than all Canada—in about one-quarter 
the area. Remnant, too, will be the 
new industries, skills, factories, supply 
sources. The opening of Pacific trade, the 
development of China and the Far East, 
the expansion of air transport and surface 
shipping, the postwar naval program, 
will produce new jobs and profits... 
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and new influence for The Chronic. 

Grown up with the country, native 
institution and native owned ... . part of 
the West’s past and present, partner jp 
its future, The Chronicle has respect, 
confidence, earned status as private utility 
and public servant. Sharing local pride 
and indigenous interests, it has kept its 
columns comprehensive, served world 
news to readers. 


A, AN advertising medium, The 
Chronicle is able to influence the best 
buying power in Central California, to 
find volume business for department 
stores and food chains, friends and open 
outlets for products or points of view; 
win preference with performance. 

So The Chronicle is particularly well 
qualified to guide the national advertiser 
in his own postwar Special Excursion 
in the Pacific Coast market . . . is as 
indispensable in its own market as is 
the market itself and postwar quotas of 
national business. A representative can 
show you new routes and routines to 
better business on the Pacific Coast. 


San Francisco (hronicle 


National Advertising Representatives: 
Sawyer, Fercuson, WALKER Co, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Atlanta, San Francisco 
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With respect to the sales training 
the program to dealers and distributors. 
program itself, three remedies would 
seem to be available to meet the new 
feld situation: 

1. Broaden the dase of the course, 
so as to include more unselfish basic 
selling and less selfish product-puffing. 
Include more sales technique and 
fewer product technicalities. Revamp 
the basic framework of the course so 
that it teaches how to sell many items 
in the dealer’s or distributor’s stock— 
not merely your line. 

2. Up-grade the quality of both the 
subject matter and the mode of pres- 
entation. Instead of mimeographed 
bulletins, substitute printed and illus- 
trated texts. For plain slide-films, sub- 
stitute sound slide-films—or movies 
for proposed sound-slide. Or plan a 
color movie to replace your proposed 
plain black and white. 

3. Simplify the presentation“and cut 
down the amount of dealer-employe 
time your proposed course will re- 
quire. Such a pruning out of non- 
essentials usually tends to improve the 
ptogram—as well as to improve its 
chances of being used. 


Selling the Program 


Having upgraded the training pro- 
gtam in its scope, subject matter, brev- 
ity and mode of presentation, the alert 
sales manager will turn now to the 
matter of a more carefully planned 
and really aggressive program of pro- 
motion to sell the programs to the 
dealer or distributor at the point-of- 
sale. 

There are six steps to be recom- 
mended in this endeavor: 

1. Change your attitude, Get rid of 
the notion that dealers will cry for 
your training program. Instead, take 
the position that your sales force is 
going to need to sell your sales train- 
ing program in competition with doz- 
ens of other offered courses—both in 
your line and in non-competitive lines. 

2. Analyze the dealer’s and dis- 
tributor’s probable objections to in- 
vesting the time and money necessary 
for their salespeople to take your com- 
pany’s sales training program. De- 
velop hard-hitting answers to these ob- 
jections just as you do in the sale of 
your product. 

3. Train—really train—your sales 
tepresentatives to sell the course to 
dealers and/or distributors with a loss- 
if-you-don’t, benefits-if-you-do, sales 
presentation. Remember, selling a sales 
training program is the sale of an in- 
tangible—and the typical product 
salesman is not prepared by previous 
training or experience to sell intangi- 
bles. (You may need to sell your own 
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men on the need for really selling 
your training program to the dealer or 
distributor. ) 

4. Prepare a sampler—a quickie 
film preview of the programs—a really 
persuasive presentation of what the 
course is, what it does and the profits 
and benefits that will accrue to the 
dealer and/or distributor if his sales- 
people follow it. 

5. Take advantage of dealers’ or 
distributors’ slack season—urge them 
to schedule training at a period when 
both the dealers themselves and their 
employes have more time and are 
more receptive to the training idea. 


6. Get a written commitment trom 
the dealer and/or distributor setting 
up dates, times and places for the 
course—and ordering the material. 

The experienced sales manager knows 
that when these halcyon days of big 
government orders and high taxes are 
gone, management is going to expect 
him to have tangible, provable results. 
Wide-spread acceptance and use of the 
programs by dealers and/or distrib- 
utors is possible only by building a 
bang-up sales course and tanking it 
up with a bang-up promotion program 
that will really sell the company’s 
training to the field. 
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Selling to Women While They’re Young 
$810 per page... 225,000 ABC 


i Lucky for you... 
Girls talk! 


LUCKy FOR YOU because your product’s ac- 
ceptance must be renewed with each new 
generation. Because good will is something 
that must be earned again as each year’s 
teen-age market comes of adult age. ... Yes, 
you'd be surprised how often girls talk 
about you — your product, your place in 
their lives today and tomorrow .. . at how 
much they learn from advertising written 
for them, presented ¢o them, in this wom- 
an’s magazine published just for girls”— 


THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


800,000* readers say— 


“Grow along with us!’ 


Se ee se se 


4, 


PUBLISHED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS, 155 E. 44th St., N.Y. 17 « MEMBER OF THE YOUTH GROUP 


* Based on readership survey tabulated by I. B. M. 
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This threesome is kidding New Yorkers! Right is John La Gatta, who painted 
a Gantner advertisement which New York City banned as risque. Reclining is 
the model. Left is John’s version of what New York strap-hangers want to see. 


plan to combine the use of radio and 
point of sale merchandising with na- 
tional magazine advertising. The pub- 
lishers have bought into a radio spot 
carrying news, in the Detroit area, the 
Cunningham News Ace program of 
Cunningham Drug Co., which com- 


Hillman Tries a New One 


A merchandising program with a 
new twist has been achieved by Hill- 
man Women’s Group. Recently, at a 
luncheon for the press in New York 
City, the organization made known its 


When you want to KN OW...g0 to an expert! 


It’s hard to go wrong in purchasing paper of quality... if you solicit your 
printer’s recommendation beforehand! His business demands that he be an 
expert in selecting paper...which helps to explain the quality reputation 
Rising papers have earned among printers. And in technical papers, too, 


Rising quality has long stood out. Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 


Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 


pany does an annual business of more 
than $26,000,000 in its 100 outlets. 

Hillman’s plan is to insert spot ap. 
nouncements into the program adver. 
tising its advertisers. The advertise. 
ments will be in direct proportion, qs 
to length and frequency, of the adver. 
tisers’ expenditures with the maga- 
zines. 

In addition, Hillman has a tie-in 
with the drug company for window 
space in its drug stores. This, too, will 
be allocated according to advertising 
expenditure of the Hillman advertis. 
ers. Counter displays and center aisle 
tables will also feature Hillman-ad. 
vertised drug and cosmetic products 
throughout the entire three-month 
period, ending September 3, 1945. 

The only requisite for participation 
in the idea is the appearance of one 
or more columns of advertising in the 
Hillman Women’s Group during the 
last quarter of 1945. 


Kelvinator’s Dream Homes 


The Kelvinator Division of Nash- 
Kelvinator felt that it was time to 
show the public its post-war products 
—to sharpen up appetites for the kill 
that is coming. Consequently, it has a 
new national advertising program, 
with each advertisement featuring one 
of the six different kitchens designed 
by leading American architects. A 
booklet, “Kelvinator in the Home of 
Your Dreams,” is available to prospec: 
tive customers for the asking. The 
booklet gives floor plans and other 
details for building around the Kel- 
vinator units a Cape Cod, Early 


| American, Modern English, French 
| Provencal, Ranch Type, or Modern 


' Kitchen. 


The advertisements, aside 


_ from showing off the company’s post- 
| war offerings, are designed to show the 


public how to bring individuality to 


_ its kitchens while using the same Kel- 


vinator units. 

More than 112,000 requests for the 
booklet have already come through 
to the company since it was an- 


| nounced. 


Insertions of full-color, half-page 
advertisements will appear in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Life, Look, 
American Home, Better Homes © 
Gardens, and Household. Geyer, Cot- 
nell & Newell, Inc., is the agency. 


Made to Order 


Father's Day seemed such a natural 
for a merchandising tie-in to the bot- 
tlers of Dad’s Root Beer, Chicago, 
that it went to town with a promotion 
for their ‘“Papa’’ size half-gallon bot- 
tle. Dad’s dressed “Papa,” the adver: 


_tising character created by the com- 
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PICTURE THE ROAD FREIGHTERS OF THE FUTURE 


They will be sleek and stream- 
lined — to be sure, and they will 
be fast — with load capacities be- 
yond anything we know today. 
Some will cover hundreds of miles 
non-stop, others will make the way 
points. They will be powered for 
maximum efficiency and availa- 
bility under all operating condi- 
tions — with Diesels. 


DIESE: 
PAOGRESS 


This is the future Diesel looks for- 
ward to. Much expansion is taking 
place in the Diesel freighting field, 
with much more to follow. The 
men who plan this expansion are 


constant, interested readers of 
“DIESEL PROGRESS.” They 
are the men you reach when you 
tell your story in this progressive, 
energetic publication... 


Air-Conditioning plants 


A few of the 


Bus companies 
industries served 


include the Engine manufacturers Quarries 

following: Government officials Railroads 
Dairies Ship operators 
Ice plants Shipyards 


2 W. 45TH STREET, NEW YORK, 19, N. Y 


Consulting Engineers 
by Dies.! Progress Contractors road and general Oil drilling contractors 


Industrial power users 
Irrigating projects 
Logging companies 


Editedand Published by REX W. WADMAN 


Mines 
Municipalities 
Naval architects 


Tractor users 
Truck fleet operators 
Utility companies 
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Cost of Special Bearings 
was dobbers Nightmare 
a\ [V7 3 


) 


‘ 


Air Express solves his problem — for 5% of selling price! 


Maybe your business isn’t like this. 
Maybe it is, A lot of them are. Anyway, 
here’s this jobber’s story: 

He stocks a standard line of preci- 
sion bearings—a big investment. If he 
had to carry all special types and sizes, 
his investment would run into a night- 
mare of high-cost slow-turn “specials.” 

So in order to give 100% service, 


what does he do? Simply this. When a 
customer wants a “special”, the jobber 
wires the manufacturer and has the 
order shipped Air Express. Same-day 
delivery is often made on orders placed 
early in day. 

Cost of Air Express? Only 5% of 
his selling price — and on goods he 
doesn’t have to carry! 


Specity,Air Express=4 Good Business Buy 


The inventory of any supplier in the nation is within a AiR 
matter of hours of your business when you specify this sARes 


fastest delivery service. 


Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute 


2 Ibs. | 5 tbs. |10 tbs.| 25 Ibs. 


250 | $1.04 | $1.25 | $1.57| $2.63 


between principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost including 500 | $1.11 | $1.52 | $2.19] $4.38 


special pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery between 
many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 


1000 | $1.26 | $2.19 | $3.74) $8.75 


23,000 off-airline points in the United States. Direct service 2500 | $1.68 | $4.20] $8.40/$21.0 
to scores of foreign countries. 


f 
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Write Today for interesting “Map of Post- 
war Town” picturing advantages of Air 
Express to community, business and in- 
dustry. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. Or ask for it at any Airline or 
Express office. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


pany to represent the half-gallop 
package, in robes of royal purple, 
placed a crown of gold on his thin. 
ning hair, set him into store windows 
and counters from coast to coast. 

For the thousands of stores al! ove, 
the country that were on the look-out 
for —— Father's Day materia] 
the displays were perfect. They 
worked so well that the company has 
plans for promoting its ‘““Mama’”’ bot. 
tle—the quart size— next Mother's 
Day. 

Many unique tie-ups were achieved 
by the bottlers; for instance, at the 
world’s busiest corner, State and Mad. 
ison Streets, Chicago, where daily 
broadcasts, reaching thousands, origi- 
nate, to promote the 7th War Loan 
Drive, cases of “Dad’s’” were dis- 
tributed to purchasers of Bonds. On 
June 15 famous ‘‘Dad’s” appearing at 
these broadcasts also received cases of 
the root beer as part of 7th War Loan 
Drive publicity. 

A simple brand name, a series of 
humanized characters, plus the right 
kind of merchandising—such as this 
—have been largely instrumental in 
making ‘“‘Dad’s” root beer one of the 
leaders in the soft drink field. 


Canning—with—Karo 


With 5,000 interested women at- 
tending, a demonstration held recently 
at Macy’s, New York City, proved 
that fruits still can be canned in spite 
of sugar shortages. New recipes for 
canning with Karo and sugar-blend 
syrups, developed during the Karo 
Canning Studies, sponsored by Corn 
Products Refining Co. last year, were 
demonstrated daily for a week by Ger- 
trude Hayden in the world’s largest 
department store. 

A lavish “Jewels in Jars” window 
display, a series of shadow-box pic- 
tures dramatizing in jewel-draped set- 
tings jars of the six types of fruits 
tested in the Studies, acted as come- 
ons for shoppers. 

Booklets — ‘“‘How to Can Finer 
Fruits and Save Sugar”—recently pub- 
lished by Corn Products Refining Co., 
to publicize the results of its studies, 
were distributed to the women in the 
audience. 

Three and six months after the 
company canned its fruits in the 
Studies a jury of un-biased men and 
women tested them for “blind,” for 
color, taste, texture. In the test were 
included fruits which had been canned 
with 100% sugar. Juries were not 
told which group contained the sugar 
prepared fruits or which were the 
Karo prepared. Fruits canned with 
Karo and sugar blends were given first 
place in all 17 of the possible choices. 
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“I have been called a lot of things, 
a planner, a dreamer—in fact, it’s 
amazing what I’ve been called... .” 


Henry A. WALI ACE 


Acme Phote 


Wallace Calls for Free Enterprise; 
Stresses Place of Small Business 


Full production, says the Secretary of Commerce, will deliver a 


three-way benefit: lower selling prices, larger earnings for manu- 


facturers and distributors, and higher earnings for workers and 


farmers. Here he makes a clear statement of Commerce policies. 


BY HENRY A. WALLACE 


Secretary of Commerce 


HAVE been called a lot of 

things, a planner, a dreamer—in 

fact, it’s amazing what I’ve been 

called. Not many people remem- 
ber to call me a business man. Yet I 
have been in business for many years 
—in fact right up to the time I be- 
came Secretary of Agriculture. 

Long ago I perfected an improve- 
ment in seed corn, valuable in increas- 
ing the yield and therefore the income 
of farmers. I organized a company to 
market my product, raised the money 
to provide the capital for the com- 
pany and borrowed the money nec- 
essary for the seasonal operations of 
the company. I learned, firsthand and 
the hard way, what it means to meet 
a payroll. 

With an associate I designed the 
first modern seed-corn drying and 


Copyright 1945 The Institute of Business 
Economics. 
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processing plant in the world. I was 
president and general manager. Today 
that company has plants in four states 
and does $4 million worth of business 
a year. I think I learned firsthand most 
every headache and heartache of the 
business man who struggles from 
nothing to something. 

Today as Secretary of Commerce I 
face the job of utilizing my own ex- 
perience, along with the expert knowl- 
edge of others, including the business 
fraternity of the country, to help bring 
America to new levels of prosperity. 
As everybody knows by now, I be- 
lieve in full employment. The aim of 
full employment is total prosperity in 
peace as well as in war, not only for 
the industrial worker and the farmer, 
but for the business man as well. The 
general aim is to benefit all segments 
of the population. It boils down to the 
necessity for increased production and 
efficient distribution. If everyone who 


works produces more and his product 
flows through the distributive channels, 
there will be an increase in the stand- 
ard of living. 

Increased production delivers a 
three-way benefit—lower selling prices, 
larger earnings for manufacturers and 
distributors, and higher earnings for 
workers and farmers. As long as the 
output per individual is low the op- 
portunity to improve earnings and the 
standard of living is meager. When 
there are few opportunities open to the 
mass of the people, business as well 
as everyone else suffers. 

How can the Department of Com- 

merce help realize this general aim? 
One way is to offer practical assistance 
to the smaller, independent business 
man. 
I am a little leery about all the prev- 
alent conversation about the small 
business man. His problems are too 
many times regarded like the weather, 
“Everyone talks about it but nobody 
does anything about it.” The Depart- 
ment of Commerce can be a doer of 
specific things rather than another 
place where the small business man 
gets a good talking over and little 
else. 

The national future depends in 
large part on an ever expanding and 
a more prosperous number of inde 
pendent business men. Today that 
group suffers many handicaps. The 
smaller independent business man 
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isn’t organized into a national asso- 
ciation of representatively large mem- 
bership. On Government problems, of 
which there are so many in these days, 
he has no one who can represent him 
in Washington. He cannot afford to 
make many trips to Washington, nor 
can he take the time from his business. 
He cannot hire expensive lawyers to 
speak for him. He can’t call up his 
Washington branch office or his lob- 
byist and ask him to see So-and-So and 
get this-or-that done. 

He should have one central place 
in Washington where he can write 
or go with his problems. Right now 


there is no one door on which the 
small and independent business man 
can knock, where he will be welcomed 
and given concrete help. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is the logical place 
for the business man to come. In itself 
it has much of the desired information. 

Butcher, baker and candlestick mak- 
er, all testify to their great need for 
helpful information. The goal of the 
Department of Commerce is to tool 
up to fill the fundamental needs of 
business men and to do it quickly and 
simply. 

In the valuable experience of the 
National Bureau of Standards the 
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NASHVILLE LED ALL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES in 


(NASHVILLE 


percentage of gain in department store sales for the first 
quarter of 1945 compared with the same period in 1940. 
The first ten cities were: Nashville, up 184% ; Oklahoma 
City, up 180%; Seattle, up 165%; Fort Worth, up 163%; 
Phoenix, up 157%; Indianapolis, up 140% ; Birmingham, up 
127%; Baltimore, up 124% ; Toledo, up 113% ; Los Angeles, 
up 107%. Retail sales in Nashville are definitely booming. 
Advertisers use Nashville’s two great newspapers to blanket 


this market. 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION 
NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION 


benches Ree 257,726 
echiphebe a éourda be 920,843 
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Department has an unparalleicu sour 
of that technical know-how which has 
proved to be such a national asset jp 
time of war. In this day of electric 
power, electronics, synthetics and 
plastics, the independent business map 
must be able to get involved know. 
how information if he is to compete. 
He should also have detailed informa. 
tion about cheap and efficient processes 
and he should know how to get access 
to patents which he wants to use. 
The distributor, who wants to 
participate in the prosperity coming 
out of full employment, also can get 
what he needs. The Census Bureau js 
the greatest fact-finding and statistical 
agency in the United States. If the 
independent business man who wants 
selling information avails himself of 
the fund of information gathered by 
the Census Bureau, and adapted by us 
to his needs, he will have at his finger. 
tips market research data comparable 
to that of the biggest of our corpora- 


tions. 


For Help and Counsel 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce is another case in point. 
It has made studies on various aspects 
of business problems over a period of 
many years. The business man, want- 
ing to know where he can go to get 
materials or what markets are in need 
of products such as he has to sell, 
can get light on these problems from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

Remember I am talking about the 
realities of making a product, finding 
out how to sell it and to whom—with 
all the problems that involve, even in- 
cluding training of personnel and the 
correct way to figure costs and mark- 
ups. The area is big and so is the 
geography, covering not only business 


NO USE TURNING 
CUSTOMERS AWAY 


And yet you may if ‘You 
be doing just that. | Manufacture 
There’s a 7 billion] and Sell 
dollar market you] COSMETICS 
could encourage 
simply by letting these people know 
you'd welcome their business. For 
the Negro looks to his race press 
for guidance. Your advertising in 
the Negro papers can earn his con- 
fidence, good will and regular 
patronage. 

But whether your product is cos- 
metic, food, drink, wearable, or any- 
thing else, it will pay you to write 
to Interstate United Newspapers, 
Inc., 545 Fifth Ave. New York, for 
the facts on the success stories built 
out of reaching this great and grow- 
ing market through advertising. 
Write now! 
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Who the heck knows me... — 


way up here in Owassatowahie? ... Boy, 
is that a wonderful sensation? Just as if 
you were Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle, 
in Seattle! Particularly if you lug a 
sample case of something to sell! ... 
When you find the old familiar package 
face to face on a strange shelf—and 
salespeople who never knew a PM have 
a kind word for it! Or a chain manager 
admits “It’s going okay here!” 

A lot of products that were once old 
standbys have been short and shy these 
last three years. A lot of once good 
dealers have done very well without 
them! When GI orders are filled, can 
you go back to the GP (General Public)? 
Switch from the QM to stock clerks and 
salespeople . . . without the stony stare? 


Re-sex. them with a smile in the 
Metropolitan Group Sunday comics 
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sections that everybody sees, from Sears 
to soda jerkers, high execs to hatcheck 
girls. Say hello to 15,000,000 families— 
and at the same time, to the folks who 
sell and serve them! In hundreds of 
major markets, at once—you name it, 
and we have it! Get that Sunday comics 
habit—75% of adult Sunday paper 
readers, plus 98% the kids—holding up 
the banner for you NOW! So you'll 
have a market that says “Welcome, 
stranger,” and not “nothing today,” 
when you start back to selling! .. . 
Metropolitan Group Sunday comics are 
low cost group insurance for customer 
re-conversion, in quantity, and quick! 
... Call the nearest MG office—soon... 


The first national newspaper network... Metropolitan Group 


Comics Section Advertising i: Baltimore Sun * Boston Globe + Chicago Tribune ¢ Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Detroit News * NewYork News e¢ PhiladelphiaInquirer. ¢ Pittsburgh Press © St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Washington Star « DesMoinesRegister * Milwaukee Journal * Minneapolis Tribune e¢ St. Paul Pioneer Press 
S ALTERNATES: Boston Herald »* Detroit Free Press « New York Herald Tribune e St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Washington Post ¢ opTionat appitions: Atlanta Journal ¢ BuffaloCourier-Express ¢ Cincinnati Enquirer 
Columbus Dispatch © Dallas News © MHoustonChronicle e ‘New Orleans Times-Picayune-States 
Omaha World-Herald © Providence Journal « Rochester Democrat & Chronicle e San Antonio Express 
Springfield Union & Republican « Syracuse Post-Standard ¢ metrRo-paciric: Fresno Bee ¢ Los Angeles Times 
Long Beach Press-Telegram ¢ Oakland Tribune ¢ Oregon Journal e Sacramento Bee ¢ San Diego Union 
San Francisco Chronicle + ~ Seattle Times «* Spokane Spokesman-Review ¢ Tacoma News Tribune 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17 * Tribune Tower, Chicago11 * New Center Bldg., Detroit 2 * 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
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Bakery 


Less than 10,000 Bakers do more 
] than 91% of the $2,000,000,000 
Bakery Volume 


Although the United States Census of 
Manufacturers lists 18,000 shops as com- 
mercial bakeries, less than 10,000 Bakers 
account for the bulk of the ingredients, 
materials, equipment and supplies that 
are purchased annually. The chart 
below shows a breakdown of the 
volume of business done by all 18,000 
Bakers. 


There are three major buying 
classifications in the Bakery Market 


FE °= a 120,000,000 | 


A The Large Combination Baking 
Companies, having two or more 
plants and buying centrally. 


B The Independent Wholesale 
Bakers, and the Retail Bakers 
doing $50,000 or more per year. 


C The Progressive Retail Bakers do- 
ing under $50,000 annually. 


D Arelatively large group, numeri- 
cally, of little one-man neighbor- 
hood shops. Together, they ac- 
count for only about 9% of the 
total bakery business. 


The Baking business is a 
manufacturing industry 


Bakers have the same problems that are 
inherent in the manufacture of a delicate 
precision instrument! That is, to make a 
product of uniform quality and to sell it 
at a profit. With this difference—this is 
the only manufacturing industry in the 
world that sells its products the same 
day they are made, for cash, and has 
nothing left in the plant at the end of 
the day but raw materials. 


To constantly improve quality and effi- 
ciency, Bakers need and accept all the 
help they can get, from manufacturers 
of ingredients, equipment and supplies 
and from the editorial pages of the Busi- 
ness Press serving their Industry. 


Bakers Weekly has attracted a reader- 
ship among these technical, improve- 
ment-minded Bakers, largely because of 
the editorial service available through 
our Physical and Chemical Laboratories 
and our Experimental Bakery which 
were organized in 1919. 


Many improvements, during the last 25 
years, toward closer controls, chemical 
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analyses of ingredients, research in new 
developments, improvements in methods 
of production and operations, were 
pioneered in our laboratory and engi- 
neering departments, 


What this means to advertisers 


It seems likely that those Bakers who 
read technical articles on, say, mold 
control, are equally anxious to learn 
more about anything that will help them 
operate a more profitable business .. . 
whether it pertains to the machinery, 
supplies and equipment they work with, 
or the ingredients they use. 


So, manufacturers whose advertising 
messages offer our readers anything that 
helps with their problems, find them just 
as responsive as do our Editors, who re- 
ceive volumes of mail and telephone calls 
for technical help. An ingredient manu- 
facturer of a flavoring, for example, 
would get best results if he explained the 
specific qualities of his product in terms 
of the Bakers’ specific interests. 


Practical Bakery men, specialists in all 
technical phases, in engineering, and in 
merchandising, are available in our New 
York and Chicago offices to cooperate 
with any manufacturer or advertising 
agency interested in the Baking Industry. 


Section of Bakers Weekly’s Laboratories and 


Experimental Bakery 


Directory of Selected Bakeries 
Available to our Advertisers 


Bakers Weekly compiles an annual Di- 
rectory containing the names of bakery 
establishments which do $50,000 or more 
business annually. It describes the type 
of business operated, kind of products 
made, number of delivery trucks, names 
of owners, operating executives, etc. 
Those who have used it say it is an ex- 
tremely valuable sales tool in marketing 
to Bakers. 


For complete market story see Tell-All Unit in Standard 
Rate and Data, Classification 9, Business Paper Section. 


BAKERS 


o 


45 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


done in the United States but with the 
rest of the world. 

Foreign trade must be greatly jp. 
creased to maintain full employment 
and prosperity inside the United 
States. We must buy from our neigh. 
bors, if we are to sell to them. The 
independent business man rarely has 
the finances or the staff with which 
to explore the lands of our neighbors, 
If he is not to forfeit the new 
opportunity to the big fellows, already 
well entrenched, he must have quick, 
accurate and usable information, | 
propose that the Department of Com. 
merce be ‘the avenue by which the 
business man finds the way to the 
markets in other countries. It is our 
job to tell him what he can buy from 
our neighbors and what he can sell to 
them, and how to reach sales outlets, 


Fair Division of Surpluses 


Many business men have had justi- 
fiable worries connected with the dis- 
position of the great surplus of goods 
which is accruing as a result of the 
war. They have felt that since so much 
of this material is usable by civilians, 
indiscriminate dumping may wreck 
them. Recently the Department of 
Commerce has been authorized by 
President Truman to undertake the 


| sale of a large part of this surplus. 


' Our effort will be to dispose of this so 


_ that it will get to the public through 


regular trade channels wherever that 
is possible. We are determined that 
speculators will not gobble up all the 
supplies and we are going to be 
equally careful that big companies, 
through subsidiaries, will not get the 
material at the expense of the smaller 
man. In this our policy will be easy 
access to information about the sur- 
plus, sale at uniform prices and in 
small lots. 

The controlling purpose behind 
what I do as Secretary of Commerce is 
the increase in the general level of 
prosperity, by creating more goods and 
distributing them widely. The higher 
the productivity of human hands, the 
higher will be the standard of living 
in a democratic economy. 

The best markets in the United 
States are those areas where the stand- 
ard of living is highest. Business men, 
along with workers, do better in the 
busy manufacturing areas of New 
England than they do on Tobacco 
Road. Our best foreign markets are 
with England and Canada because 
they, too, have been industrialized. 
The job is to get the whole population 
onto that desirable level. Most of the 
business in the country is done today 
with about one third of the popula- 
tion. The market ought to be anc can 
be 100% of the Nation. 
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Some Shoals in the 
Troubled Seas of 


Cooperative Advertising 


Cooperative advertising is a perennial storm center of controversy 
in the advertising industry. Some companies make it work. Others 
have tried it and have come up with a full-blown hangover. Here is 
an analysis of some of the reasons why cooperative advertising goes 


wrong, or results in glaring inequities and costly disappointments. 


This article was written by a newspaper man 
who knows whereof he speaks about this 
highly controversial subject, but for political 
reasons he does not want his name used.— 
THE EDITORS. 


E subject of cooperative ad- 
vertising becomes hotter and 
hotter with the approach to 
peacetime conditions. And 

there is every evidence that there will 
again be the competitive fight for out- 
lets and sales and the same cooperative 
advertising and sales problems. 

Probably no one has a better oppor- 
tunity to have “‘the outside viewpoint” 
than the advertising manager of a 
metropolitan newspaper, for most of 
the so-called cooperative funds find 
their way in some form or another 
into retail channels, if not retail ad- 
vertising. 


Let’s Review Cases 


A review of the cooperative adver- 
tising practices may be of value in 
basing judgments in the future: 

The most obvious malpractice from 
the standpoint of the newspaper is 
when the retailer demands and, on 
demand, is entitled to have a contract 
for a relatively small amount of space. 

There was one retailer in the 
musical and electrical trades, operating 
several stores in a midwestern city, 
who used to sign a 5,000-line contract 
with all newspapers in the city and 
exhibit the contract to all manufac- 
turers as a basis for the charge against 
cooperative advertising funds. That 
such a charge was obviously exhorbi- 
tant seemed to make no difference, 
and at the end of the year the retailer 
in question received rebate checks run- 
ning into thousands of dollars from all 
newspapers used, according to accepted 
Practice of. rebating to lower brackets 
When the space used justified. 

Then there is the chain or depart- 
ment store that establishes an arbitrary 
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rate at which all advertising is charged. 
In two instances, this meant that the 
advertiser spent 11 and 9 cents a line 
more in payment than the actual rate 
charged by one newspaper used. In 
many instances, newspapers fight 
against every sort of pressure from 
their retail advertisers who receive ad- 
vertising allowances to have their 
advertising charged to them on phony 
bills at a fictitious or national rate, 
these bills to be presented to the manu- 
facturers, while other bills at the con- 
tract rates are paid by the advertiser. 

The “special days” or “‘special sales” 
events are used both by newspapers 
and by retailers to “tap” the manufac- 
turer for cooperation at the national 
rate more often than not, or at an 
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established rate which will give the 
advertiser a large amount of space at 
no cost to himself. The fact that the 
manufacturer often realizes large sales 
of his merchandise, and bases his cal- 
culations on such volume, does not 
make the practice sound to that end. 

Then there are the charges that are 
ephemeral—such as the payment de- 
manded by one large drug chain for 
a number of years of $3.50 a square 
foot for display per store in the better 
locations and $1.50 to $2.00 in others. 
Also, the inclusion of “throw aways,” 
window poster bull’s-eyes, and window 
display space at a valuation set by the 
retailer are other common practices. 

A plan of department stores in par- 
ticular is to fulfill their contracts with 
those newspapers not favored by their 
own department heads, by spending 
the so-called resource money in them. 
Again, stores with strategic locations 
in style centers, such as New York 
City, demand and receive allowances 
on the basis of the goods being easier 
to sell if they are advertised in style 
magazines or in Sunday editions of 
newspapers over their signatures. 

The Robinson-Patman Bill set up 
the principle of “share and share 
alike,” but it creates for the manu- 
facturer and advertiser of the grocery, 
the drug, or the less-than-a-dollar sale 
item, even more problems if the al- 
lowance on a per case basis is to be 
distributed to those who buy on the 
basis of a sixth of a dozen or so at 
a time. Is the allowance to be given 
the wholesaler or the retailer? If given 
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“We're starting at the bottom with our post-war export sales organization.” 
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to the wholesaler, it becomes either 
profit or hidden discount, as it more 
often than not does with retailers, 
large or small. Many a product brand- 
ed a loss-leader is not a loss-leader; 
in fact, it is merely offered at its reg- 
ular mark-up, less the advertising 
allowance. 

Perhaps the most elaborate dealer 
allowance set-up in all business is in 
the cosmetic trades, where often sales 
girls behind counters are employed by 
the manufacturer. 

There are many arguments which 
can be advanced to justify the adver- 
tising allowance and cooperative ad- 


vertising. There is no question but that 
so-called national brands have to com- 
pete with so-called private brands. The 
word “so-called” in these instances is 
used advisedly because the definitions 
are not correct. To the people of a 
city such as Chicago, “Fieldcrest’’— 
a private brand under most definitions 
—may be more widely accepted and 
more widely advertised than any so- 
called “national brand” with which it 
competes. The fact that chain organiza- 
tions and department stores are seek- 
ing to control their own merchandising 
under their own brands does not nec- 
essarily carry the implication, so often 
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This ‘‘pretty picture” is based 


tial population increase 
every census since official 
figures were available. 


Include San Diego in your 
future sales plans. The 
Union and Tribune-Sun 
wili help do the selling job! 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York e Chicago e Denver e Seattle 
Portiand @ San Francisco e Los Angeles 
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fee the years. ahead 


| picture! 


Thats San Deegos tales oitlook 


on San Diego’s outstand- 


ing year ’round tourist attraction, expanding agricul- 
tural and fishing wealth, industrial growth created by a 
half million county population, strategic postwar naval 
and military installations and a reputation for a substan- 


TRIBUNE - SUN 


Union-Tribune Publishing Co 
San Diego 12,California 


given to private brands, that they are 
also unadvertised. 

All this naturally leads into the 
criticism that newspapers are guilty of 
favoring these privately controlled 
brands by having one standard of 
rates for the retailer and another fo, 
the general or national advertiser. This 
also enters frequently into the reasons 
for cooperative allowances. Many who 
use them maintain that they can buy 
their advertising more cheaply, even 
with malpractices of the stores—and 
sometimes they can. It is interesting to 
note that no organized effort, backed 
by the same guarantees which are 
given minimum linage by retailers, has 
ever been made; nor have those ex. 
periments, made by and encouraged 
for individual newspapers or groups, 
ever received more than lip-service, 

Many ways have been tried to eval- 
uate cooperative advertising. One of 
the larger soap companies spent a con- 
siderable amount of money, backed up 
with a small department and an adver- 
tising contract which specified the 
kinds of advertising for which allow. 
ances were made and the rates to be 
paid. No allowance was permitted to 
be deducted from the cost of the mer- 
chandise itself. Separate checks were 
sent on receipt of proof of insertion 
and a bill from the advertiser. It was 
abandoned after a few years because 
the process was cumbersome and be- 
cause there were many subterfuges to 
get around the honest purpose of the 
plan. 


Purpose Is to Sell 


It must be remembered that the 
ptimary purpose or intent of coopera- 
tive advertising is to sell merchandise 
to the consumer. While the manu- 
facturer making the advertising allow- 
ance originally started out with this 
premise, he has failed to follow 
through to this conclusion. Today co- 
operative advertising is part of the 
package which the manufacturer sells 
with his merchandise. The amount he 
allows depends on the generosity of 
his competitor and he tries to go the 
competition one better. Once the deal 
is completed he loses control of the 
allowance. True, he prepares copy, 
mats, logotypes, and obtains assurance 
(in some cases) that he will earn the 
same rate as that which the dealer gets 
locally. But this is what happens: — 

1. The retailer's contract rate with 
a newspaper is a private business mat- 
ter which the manufacturer cannot 
learn. If the dealer wants to set up 4 
high contract rate with a separate fe 
bate from the paper, that is his priv- 
ilege. The manufacturer sees only the 
high rate and not the rebate. 

2. The copy, _often carefully pre- 
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NEW YORK (16), 79 Madison Ave. ° 


ACB Research Services can help manufacturers 
locate the best available dealers for post-war 
lines. Dealers who advertise in their local daily 
newspaper in these times are usually strong 
dealers—aggressive— keeping in touch with their 
trade for the days ahead when merchandise will 
be plentiful. ACB sees all these advertisements 
and can furnish them to you promptly. 


Thus, some manufacturers ask us to give them 
advertisements run by paint stores—others wish 
jewelry, musical goods, plumbing, electrical ap- 
pliances, etc., etc. These advertisements not only 
signify the strength of the dealer, but usually 
include information regarding other lines which 
the dealer now carries. 


SEND FOR ACB CATALOG 


Describes 12 ACB Newspaper Research 
Services including Dealer Tie-in Re- 
ports; Specified Tearsheets; Advertis- 
ing Allowance; Schedule Listings; Scrap 
Books; Mat Analysis; etc. Gives details 
of cost, coverage, list of users. Write today. 
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CHICAGO (5), 538 South Clark St. ° 


ACB carefully reads all advertising in each issue 
of every daily and Sunday newspaper published 
in the United States and can furnish tearsheets 
only or detailed typewritten reports, as desired. 


ACB Newspaper Research, Reports will show you 
when, where, and how the dealers are advertising 

. what brands... what models and sizes... at 
what prices .. . are they using your mats... are 
your competitors’ dealers doing more cooperative 
advertising than your own... ACB will tabulate 
these findings and furnish tearsheets if wanted. 


Several hundred leading manufacturers and ad- 
vertising agencies have used ACB Research Serv- 
ice for years. The service is as you want it— 
country-wide or regional . . . continuous or peri- 


odic. The cost is reasonable. 


SAN FRANCISCO (5), 16 First St. 


pared by a capable advertising agency, 
is completely ignored by the dealer. 
Layouts and logotypes are likewise cast 
aside. Sometimes a mat is used, mostly 


jective is to build a large advertisement 
which will attract customers to his 
store. It matters not to him whether 
he sells the radio or washer or vacuum 
cleaner which furnishes the advertis- 
ing dollar—or a competitive model. 
His profit will always result. The only _ized by the unfair practice. 
dealer who can be faithful in this in- 
stance is one who has the product on 
an exclusive basis. 

Another important fact often over- 


PAUL BLOCK 


looked by manufacturers is that small 
dealers in the city and in outlying 
territory cannot buy enough merchan- 
dise to get a worthwhile advertising 
to fill white space. The dealer’s ob- allowance. Many of these smaller 
dealers do not advertise, depending 
entirely on neighborhood business. 
They see the big downtown stores 
making a big splash with money which 
they know has been supplied by the 
manufacturer, and they are antagon- 


It must be remembered that this 
small dealer cannot hope to build vol- 
ume so large as a centrally located 
store does. But in the aggregate, there 


RS’ UNFILLED 


PAPER MAKE . 
MACHINERY NEEDS wit. 


For four long war years paper makers have been 
denied the paper making machinery products of 
Rice Barton Corporation, a major Worcester indus- 
try as well as one of Worcester’s oldest industries. 
Charles S. Barton, Vice President and General 
Manager, reports, “We regard the stored up 
demands for complete and new Rice Barton paper 
making equipment, and for major rebuilding pro- 
grams to bring present machinery up to date, as 
healthy signs of postwar production maintained at 
current wartime levels. The same conditions would 
seem to apply to our Textile Printing Machinery 
division. Our major efforts along this line today are 
to assure a changeover to peacetime manufacturing 
with as little as possible time lag for reconversion.” 


Worcester industry speaks again for the conti- 
nued importance of Worcester as a market — a 
market which receives blanket coverage with the 
Telegram-Gazette’s_ circulation: over 130,000 
Daily, and 80,000 Sunday. City Zone Population 
235,125. City and Retail Trade Zones 440,770. 


th TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BOOTH Putiisher- 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


ana ASSOCIATES,NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


are thousands of small dealers, and 
cumulative sales through them natigg, 
ally must be staggering. This shoylg 
be an interesting comparison for , 
manufacturer to make; that is, small 
store volume against large store yo}, 
ume. 

There are many retailers who ap 
making more money on advertisip 
allowances than on the sale of mer. 
chandise. There should be some way 
to correct this evil. 

Perhaps the manufacturer should 
look upon this advertising fund as, 
part of his national budget and spend 
it locally himself. By so doing, he 
exercises complete control at all times 
and maintains a standard and a upj. 
formity in his advertising program, 
Naturally, dealers will be reluctant to 
accept a new plan which knocks them 
off a very profitable “gravy train,” but 
if manufacturers are firm, it can be 
worked. There will be manufacturers 
who will chisel and offer inducements, 
If these are in the minority, they will 
be passing out money that does not 
bring a commensurate return and they 
will soon fall in line. 


Advertise Locally, Too! 


Many manufacturers will say that 
they are already doing a national ad- 
vertising job through magazines and 
radio networks. This, of course, is true. 
But it does not take the place of 
national advertising done locally by 
the manufacturer. For instance, by use 
of newspapers, outdoor advertising, ot 
spots, the manufacturer buys selectivity 
of markets, timeliness, flexibility of 
varying pressure, and offers retailers 
an opportunity to tie in with him 
rather than the manufacturer tying in 
with the retailer. 

Cooperative advertising has worked 
successfully in one industry—the auto- 
mobile industry. Because the sums of 
money involved are the largest per 
unit, there is the greatest temptation 
to chisel and do otherwise. This in- 
dustry’s methods of handling cooper- 
ative advertising have received the 
approval of all Government agencies 
and have produced the most effective 
advertising for the money spent. 

The dealer cooperative funds of the 
automobile companies are quite simply 
handled and are separate and distinct 
from the general appropriations which 
are spent by the companies in various 
ways. In the first place, they are han- 
dled in their entirety by the companies 
themselves and are not dissipated by 
being paid to a dealer here and 4 
dealer there. They are based on 4 
percentage of the sale price of cvety 
car and are assigned to the city and 
the zone or territory in which the sale 
is made. 
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YOUR PRODUCT Zees IN GLASS 


= rare, effervescent champagne bubbling 
in a sparkling goblet, your product comes alive in 
the crystal clarity of Maryland bottles and jars. 
If your postwar plans include repackaging, we 


will be glad to send you samples of the 


smart stock designs in Maryland Glass. 


PACK TO ATTRACT IN 


MARYLAND GLASS CORPORATION, BALTIMORE . . . 270 Broadway, New York 7 . . . Berman Bros., Inc., 
1501 S. Laflin St., Chicago 8 . . . H. A. Baumstark, 4030 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 10 . . . J. E. McLaughlin, 
401 Lock St., Cincinnati 2 . . . Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Pacific Coast Division, 135 Stockton St., San Francisco 19 
. . . Aller Todd, 1224 Union Avenue, Kansas City 7 . . . S. Walter Scott, 608 McCall Building, Memphis 3. 
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RESULTS 


That’s how our ancestors made progress 


Yesterday — and how Post 


readers buy merchandise Today! 


The Post is tailor-made for active people. Post 
readers have earning power — plus willingness to 
spend money for value received. And they are still 
moving forward — still in their acquiring years. 


The Cincinnati Post 
THE NEWSPAPER FOR ACTIVE CINCINNATIANS 


W. C. Savage, Advertising Director 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Represented by the National Advertising Department of Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


It’s Birch of Boston 
for 
Outdoor Advertising 


NEW ENGLAND 


Write ter tree descriptive booklet “New England the individual.” The Birch Co., 216 £. Tremont Street, Beston 16, Mass . Tel. Hubbard 1057 
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Dealers are asked in a city or 4 
county how they would like to hay. 
this money spent and they can have 
their choice of media by a majority 
opinion. When the car is a higher 
priced unit and has only one or two 
dealers in the city or county this same 
practice prevails—but the difference 
here is that the money is spent fo, 
newspapers, car cards, outdoor adver. 
tising, etc., at the price everyone else 
in the same category buys them, 


Utmost from a Dollar 


The agency is paid for its services, 
The copy is prepared expertly. The 
art work is effective. In other words 
the utmost is gotten out of the adver. 
tising dollar. No dealer gets any more 
or any less than any other, and the 
size of his sales and his appropriation 
depends upon his ability to sell the 
product. There are no hidden dis. 
counts, loss-leaders, chiseling profits, 

Few manufacturers have anything to 
worry about when there is a real fran. 
chise or public demand for their own 
product in any market. Advertising 
allowances, in many instances, are an 
admission of two things: The inability 
of the manufacturer to sell his product 
to the public through his own adver. 
tising efforts, and/or the fact that the 
buying public in any given city has 
greater confidence in the retailer than 
in the manufacturer. 

We showed this article to a man 
who was formerly divisional manager 
for a large appliance manufacturer. 
He smiled as he read our suggested 
solutions to a serious problem which 
has been annoying manufacturers for 
years. He asked, “What do you sup- 
pose would happen if I walked into 
Mr. Blank’s store and told him | 
wanted to put 50 washers in his stock 
without giving an advertising allow- 
ance? The first question he'd ask is, 
‘What is the advertising allowance? 
Without one you haven't a chance.’ 
True enough. However, the former 
divisional manager is thinking in terms 
of 1939 and 1940. If he walked into 
a store today, the retailer would not 
only take the non-existent washers, but 
he would willingly pay a premium. 

That is why we say now is the time 
to eliminate the old malpractices and 
establish new precedents. 


Sales Manager wanted by old established 
manufacturer of water treating equip- 
ment. Must be a good engineer, prefer- 
ably chemical, and have eight to ten years 
experience in successfully selling to the 
water treating field. ALSO REQUIRE 
THREE SALES ENGINEERS. Give full 
details in reply. Box 2142, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office please 
use a separate letterhead for each booklet 
requested, to facilitate handling. The 
address is SALES MANAGEMENT, Readers’ 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


“What They Say.” First on the post-war 
“open-to-buy” list of many consumers is a 
new car. At the suggestion of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, the Chicago 
Herald-American, along with three other 
papers—The New York Times, the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, and the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner—conducted surveys among 
their readers to obtain public reactions and 
suggestions relative to post-war automobile 
body design. The Chicago paper has re- 
printed the results of its poll in this book- 
let called “What They Say.” Questions 
cover size of body, body type, comfort, lug- 
gage space, color, vision, trimmings. Uf 
those interviewed, 48% prefer the 4-door 
sedan; 59% want seats which can be ad- 
justed up-and-down as well as fore-and- 
aft; 29% prefer black cars—the leading 
color preference. Copies of the survey re- 
sults can be obtained from Herbert D. Wil- 
son, Automobile Editor, Chicago Herald- 
American, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Ill. 


“Oakland Tribune Year Book, 1945.” 
This is the new edition of the annual 
cross-sectional review of the year’s develop- 
ment in the Metropolitan Oakland area, 
published by the Oakland Tribune. It de- 
picts the growth of industry in a city deep 
in the throes of wartime activity and pre- 
sents a comprehensive outline of the area’s 
post-war plans—plans including the ex- 
pansion of industrial facilities, moderniza- 
tion of schools, improvements in civic 
necessities, continuation of the high ratio 
of employment, capitalization of the area’s 
natural advantages which have made it one 
of the most strategic bases in the Nation's 
military logistics pattern. It is well illus- 
trated and is available on request from 
Howard C. Stovel, Advertising Director, 
Oakland Tribune, Oakland 4, Calif. 


“Floors & Floor Coverings.” This is the 
fifth Consumer Panel Report published by 
the Product Use and Development Division 
of Good Housekeeping. Based on a cross- 
section of the magazine’s subscribers, and 
analyzed by income and population groups. 
The report provides information on the 
experiences, habits, preferences, and wants 
of American homes — information which 
should be valuable in planning post-war 
Products and sales ideas. The panel covers 
such subjects as house-cleaning habits, 
number of rooms, kinds of floor coverings, 
care of wood floors, use of vacuum clean- 
ets and carpet sweepers—and other clean- 
ing of carpets and rugs. Copies of the 
Panel report may be obtained by writing to 
Good Housekeeping Product Use and De- 
Velopment Division, 57th St & Eighth 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Reading Habits of 
A Market Can Be Analyzed 


Six-Day Study 

Tabulations 
Are 

Completed! 


Preliminary Reports Indicate 


Its “MUST” READING! 


The first Six-Day Study of Newspaper Reading is now 
at the printers. It will be ready for distribution soon. 
All members of The Bureau of Advertising, A.A.A.A. 
and A.N.A. will receive copies. 


| This is a study of The Times Record, in Troy, N. Y., 


a newspaper giving complete coverage in one of the 
prime markets of America. The sales potential in this 
big A.B.C. City Zone Market can be determined, to a 


great extent, by the reading habits of its 123,000 con- 


sumers. 


| Every buyer of advertising space will find a wealth of 
| information in this First Six-Day Study. Supply of ~opies 


1 


will be limited. Reserve your copy immediately! 


THE TROY RECORD : 


THE TIMES RECORD 
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{H; diddle di do 
Poor Jim Jay 


Got stuck fast 


’ 
In yesterday 
Squinting he was, 
is 
On cross-legs bent, re 
Sé 
Never heeding ; 
The wind was spent. , 
re 
Round veered the weathercock, 
. dl 
The sun drew in— > 
Cc 
And stuck was Jim it 
u 
Like a rusty pin... c 
. .* ¢€ &@ @ @ : 
Come tomorrow, 
a. 
° t] 
The neighbors say, »~ ” 
9 ° _ ce fi 
He’ll be past crying for; 9 — “ 
. cS Si 
Poor Jim Jay.* A; , 
/ $ 
— head I 
eed the powerful current of feminine opinion that 
veered the weathercock of reader preference round to Women’s Group mag- v 
azines. Open your eyes to the fact that it created, through voluntary news- : 
stand purchase, a new public, a new market. You cannot reach that market C 
through yesterday’s media. It is our market, the market of the Groups, the mar- 
a Bias ket of tomorrow. Salesmen for our Ideal Women’s Group, (Movie Life, u 
+s 2 ——- Movie Stars Parade, Movies, Personal Romances) will show you figures in proof. , 
Henry Holt & Co. 
§ 
h 
. \ 
W. M. Cotton's J deal WOMEN’S GROUP - movie tite - Movie stars Parade - Movies - Personal Romances 
NEW YORK: IpBAL PUBLISHING CorP., 295 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y., MU 3-8191 © CHICAGO: IDEAL PUBLISHING CoRP., 360 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago 1, Illl., State 55° ( 
LOS ANGELES: pon HARWAY & CO., 816 W. Sth St., Los Ang. 13, Cal., Mutual 8512 e HOLLYWOOD: wat PuBLIsHING CorP., 6253 H’wd. Blvd., H’wd. 28, Cal., Hillside 73 
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Kalamazoo Abandons Its 44.- Year-Old 


“Direct-to-You” Sales Policy 


When peace comes, Kalamazoo Stove researchers say, 35,000,000 


families will need either a stove or a furnace. Their new sales plan 


calls for distribution in 750 company-owned and dealer-franchised 


stores, and a break, for the first time, into big city markets. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


CLYDE C. WHITCOMB 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager 


Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HE Kalamazoo Stove & Furn- 

ace Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 

practically a hundred per cent 

on war work since before Pearl 
Harbor, is fast formulating plans to 
return to commercial manufacture and 
sales. Plant reconversion and rehabili- 
tation will cost approximately $1,600,- 
000. Complete plans have been drawn 
and all necessary machinery ordered. 
Sales methods, too, will be largely 
reorganized. 

Prior to the war the company mer- 
chandised its entire output through 
285 company-owned retail stores con- 
centrated in 10 nearby states, mostly 
in small cities, and through the medi- 
um of its own mail-order catalogs. 
During the entire 43 years of its life 
it has aimed at the rural market. This 
will continue to be its main field. 

Conversion to war work was started 
as early as 1941. The management at 
that time was fortunate in finding it- 
self with short-time store leases, and 
rather than carry the stores through the 
war period these were closed. At the 
same time the mail-order business 
which at peak reached a volume of 
$4,500,000 in a year was discontinued. 
It will not be resumed. 

Instead, the Kalamazoo company 
will, as soon as the Government and 
general conditions permit, launch a 
campaign which has as its aim 250 
company-owned and operated stores, 
and 500 franchised dealer stores. Mer- 
chandising arrangements through an 
unspecified number of department 
stores strategically located in major 
markets are also planried. Cash re- 
sources of approximately $6,000,000 
have been accumulated for the manu- 


Post-War Tarcet: Kalamazoo plans to 
widen distribution, is aiming at 250 com- 
pany-owned stores and 500 franchised 
dealer outlets. Here’s the program in 
capsule form, taken from a recent ad. 
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facturing and sales program. 

“Before the war,” says Clyde C. 
Whitcomb, vice-president and general 
sales manager, ‘we had some 2,400 


persons employed in sales and mer- 
chandising work in our 285 stores. We 
expect, when our program is com- 
pleted, to see about 3,750 employed in 
the 750 company-owned and fran- 
chised dealer stores. These will all be 
new stores manned by new people. 
We shall have new merchandise and 
new prices. We shall have to train our 
new personnel from the ground up. 
This will be a big task. 

‘Because training will be a big job 
and an important one we have de- 
veloped a special training course. 
Every employe, whether new, old or 
re-employed, will be required to take 
a two-weeks course followed by a ten- 
weeks correspondence course. In this 
way there will be general training for 


KALAMAZOO’S 
PROGRAM” 


A Great Name to Sell 
Kalamazoo has been a famous 
quality name in cooking and 
heating for 45 years throughout 
America. 


A Complete Line 

Gas Ranges,Combination Ranges, 
Coal and Wood Ranges, Electric 
Ranges, Oil Heaters, Coal and 
Wood Heaters, Air Conditioning 
Units, Furnaces—Coal, Oil and 
Gas, Refrigerators, Washing Ma- 
chines. 


Greater Values Through 

Greater Volume 

New, highly modernized, stream- 
lined factory production line puts 
stove manufacturing on quality 
and quantity produciion sched- 
ule—cuts manufacturing costs. 
Result: Greater Values. 


Exclusive Distribution in 
Exclusive Territory 

Protected dealerships where you 
are “Kalamazoo King” in your 
own territory. 


Distinctive Styling 

The new Kalamazoo line was de- 
signed for eye-appeal and desire- 
appeal by one of the nation’s fore- 
most stove and furnace designers. 


Outstanding Selling Features 

Every Kalamazoo product has 
been tested and re-tested for per- 
formance and sale-ability. You 
don’t take chances with experi- 


NEW ‘‘PACKAGE 
FOR DEALERS 


mental models when you sell 
a Kalamazeco. 


Business Management Counsel 
Kalamazoo— with long experi- 
ence in managing its own stores 
—knows where to stop “‘loss | 
leaks’’ to keep you on the “‘profit 
side."’ You are always a dealer 
partner in Kalamazoo business. 


Sales Training Program 

The Kalamazoo Sales Training 
Program—uniqueand different— 
puts you in a position to meet 
competition on an equal sales 
footing. 


National and Local Advertising 
Kalamazoo has been a national 
advertiser for 45 straight years; 
over $10,000,000 spent for good 
will. Advertising inquiries re- 
ferred to you. We believe in ad- 
vertising—and especially dealer 
advertising. 

Sales Promotion Support 

A complete sure-fire promotion 
program that emphasizes Kala- 


mazoo selling features and makes 
sales. 


Field Assistance 

Kalamazoo field men help you in 
your territory. 

Established Repair Business 
Kalamazoo has customers and 
an established repair business in 
practically every town in the 
U.S.A. ' 
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our entire merchandising personnel. 
Among other things, we shall use slide 
films. 

“Branch managers and dealers will 
be brought to Kalamazoo where they 
will be prepared to train the sales 
staffs under them. Sales staffs will be 
instructed in their home towns. In ad- 
dition to this, a year-around staff 
working out of Kalamazoo will be 
kept on the road. Specialists among 
them will standardize all stores, both 
company-owned and franchised, in 
bookkeeping, accounting and _ all 
phases of operation. 


“This service will be given to all 
franchised dealers in exactly the same 
manner in which it is given to man- 
agers of the stores we own. In fact, 
the only difference between a company 
store and one operated under franchise 
is that, in the latter case, the dealer 
makes the investment. 

“In either case our own architects 
and interior specialists will plan the 
stores, lay them out, and make them 
so alike in their standards that they 
can be recognized as Kalamazoo stores 
at a glance. Even the signs will be 
identical. 


_} KFH + Wichita 


FROM THE 
FRISCO 
CONFERENCE 


The hundreds of thousands of 
solid folks of that solid section 
do not “shop around the dial” 
for news and comments on big 
events like the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco. 
Wichita was right on the spot 
with her own KFH Newscaster, 
George Gow, giving Kansans 
the news they want to know 
and the Kansas slant they’re 
most interested in. It is enter- 
prising “scoops” like this that 
have made KFH the best liked, 
best believed and best listened- 
to station in “that solid section 
of Kansas’ Richest Market.” It 
all adds up to your best selling 
station, too! 


CBS « 5000 WATTS DAY AND NIGHT 


CALL ANY PETRY OFFICE 


GEORGE GOW, Ace KFH 
Newscaster, ONLY COMMEN- 
TATOR accredited to United 
Nations Conference from a 
Kansas Radio Station. 


DIRECT TO KFH 


THAT SOLID 


me ewe 


CLYDE C. WHITCOMB 


The Kalamazoo Stove Co. was 
incorporated in July 1901, with Ed- 
ward Woodbury as its first presi- 
dent. Six months later the man- 
agement instituted a plan for sell- 
ing heating and cook stoves direct 
to the consumer instead of through 
the usual channels. 


Two years later a larger factory 
building was erected and a base 
burning heating stove was added 
to the line. Its first gas range was 
produced in 1908. A furnace shop 
was built in 1911 and the manu- 
facture of cast-iron furnaces be- 
gun. The line was gradually broad- 
ened and a variety of stoves and 
furnaces were offered to consum- 
ers. 


Arthur L. Blakeslee, now presi- 
dent, was elected general manager 
in 1923. One year later he opened 
the first company branch store in 
Grand Rapids. Its sole purpose was 
to expand furnace sales. Soon 
other stores were opened. 


The Kalamazoo Malleable |ron 
Co. was purchased in 1933. The 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. became the 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co. in 
1937. The Walker-Pratt Mfg. Co., 
Watertown, Mass., manufacturer of 
the Srawford line of stoves and 
ranges, was purchased in 1939. 


When World War 11 broke out 
the Kalamazoo line consisted of a 
wide variety of models in coai and 
wood ranges, gas ranges, combina- 
tion gas, coal and wood ranges, coal 
and wood heaters, cast-iron coal- 
fired warm air furnaces, both 
gravity and forced air; steel coal 
furnaces, both gravity and forced 
air, and oil-burning air-conditioning 
units. Sales volume in 1941 totaled 
approximately $9,000,000. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


For many long months three major American Legion 
committees have been on the greatest bug hunt in 
all the Legion’s time. 


And their hunting ground has been the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. 


They have watched it operate on its trial run. They 
have observed how it worked. They have examined it 
for strength and looked for its weaknesses. They 

have found both—strength in its over-all conception 
and purpose, weaknesses in some of its working parts. 


And among the findings were—that many veterans 
entitled to loans were unable to get them because 
of too-rigid requirements: 


That many veterans were denied the educational 
reinstatement the bill provides—because of hairline 
interpretations of their status and eligibility: 


Coming-out party 


And that there was too little resilience in many of 
the rulings, that there were over-conservative regu- 
lations, too many stumbling blocks—too many bugs. 


These are having a coming-out party. 


Business, educational, legislative and technical experts 
working with the Legion committees have completed 
a comprehensive program for this revision and im- 
provement. And it is an important and a needed 
thing in one of the biggest tasks America faces— 

the rehabilitation of her home-coming sons. 


Millions of them will have to begin again, start anew, 
secure a new footing. Many will need to be helped 
back into place as paying citizens and their way 
should be smoothed. For their speedy reconversion 
from fighting men to working men is as essential 

to all America’s welfare as it is to their own. 


Jury 15, 


1945 


THE AMERICAN LEGION—through its 12,037 posts— 
offers the returning millions of fighting men guid- 
ance, competent counsel and help in regard to the 
provisions of the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
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EXTRAS 


don’t always have 
headlines! 


The Oregon Journal’s ten demonstration victory gardens 
in Portland are newspaper extras in the liveliest sense! 


CA CARTAIN 


CHAIRMAN 


It is typical of The Oregon Journal’s understanding 
of the needs of the community that it should have a 
garden editor who has his ear to the ground when 
it comes to finding out what Portlanders want... 
typical of The Journal to have its entire staff keyed 
to Portland’s tastes in newspaper extras! Whether 
it’s the latest foreign, domestic or local news they 
want... or homely, important advice about how to 
hoe a straight row... Portland folks know they get it 
when they turn to The Journal. Nowonder The Journal 


is Portland's preferred newspaper, enjoying the lar. . 


gest circulation in its history, both daily and Sunday. 
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i) Inaugurated to furnish an extra service to thousands of 
aspiring Victory gardeners, the first Journal demonstra- 
tion garden was started the spring after Pearl Harbor. From 
this single garden have sprouted the current ten. Each is 
open for inspection and is close to transportation. Strategically 
located throughout the city, these backyard “food factories” 
serve as pace-makers for Portlands’ Victory gardening 
campaign. 


(> The gardens are owned and operated by a picked group 
of amateurs from all walks of life . . . an elevator opera- 
tor, a psychiatrist, an electrical engineer, a real estate broker, 
to name a few. They are all average citizens who share a love 
for getting their fingers into the soil, who can make things 
grow. Because they have a knack for showing other folks how 
and a patriotic willingness to do it, The Journal invited them 
to be its demonstration gardeners. 


ie Each spring, The Journal inaugurates the Victory 

“~" garden season with a series of evening rallies held in 
Portland school auditoriums. Here experts explain the 
principles of successful gardening, soil preparation, planting, 
pest control. Then come The Journal’s demonstration gardens 
where eager amateurs can actually see “how to do it’’. Spear- 
heading and co-ordinating the entire campaign is the Sunday 
Journal’s GARDEN Magazine replete with practical sug- 
gestions, timely tips for gardeners and weekly reports o1. the 
progress of the demonstration gardens. 


SJ DURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Member... . Metropolitan 
and Pacific Parade Groups 


National Representatives 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York « Chicago « Detroit 


San Francisco + Los Angeles 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“Kalamazoo is an organization that 
has embarked meticulously on a pro- 
gram for the economic development of 

roducts, and our sales program ties in 
with the economic picture.” 

Through its hoped-for 750 stores 
the company plans to merchandise a 
considerable line of products which it 
will not manufacture. In doing this, it 
will act as distributor. Contemplated 
are refrigerators, blowers and stokers, 
washing machines and laundry equip- 
ment, including dryers and ironers. 
Probably it will also merchandise oil 
stoves, power oil burners and oil heat- 
ers. Negotiations are now under way, 
but the management at this time is not 
prepared to announce these lines. 
However, it is promised, well known 
and established name products will be 
sold, most of them nationally adver- 
tised. 


Success Was Consistent 


Throughout its entire business life 
the Kalamazoo company has been con- 
sistently profitable in all its undertak- 
ings. Advertising and promotion have 
steadily increased. It has invested, over 
the years, more than $10,000,000 in 
advertising and the slogan “A Kala- 
mazoo Direct to You’’ became nation- 
ally known. That slogan will be dis- 
continued with the mail-order business 
and the management is now consider- 
ing a successor: “Kalamazoo for 
Everything New.” 

“We do not feel that these war 
yeats have been lost by any manner of 
means,” says Mr. Whitcomb. ‘Under 
the pressure of production for the 
Government we have learned many 
lessons. It is largely because of what 
we have learned that we are spending 
$1,600,000 in plant rehabilitation. 
Much of this money will go for equip- 
ment and installations which will 
speed up our flow of production and 
in the end will mean major economies. 

“For one thing, raw materials will 
flow into the plant from one side, pass 
through the plant to various operations 
on a conveyor system, and go out at 
the other side as finished products. We 
shall pattern this line-production after 
the methods which made the motor in- 
dustry so successful. We learned how 
to do it under the pressure of wartime 
production.” 

Herman C. Price, vice-president, 
who joined Kalamazoo in 1943, will 
be responsible for the department 
store phase of the distribution. Mr. 
Price was merchandise manager of a 
large Loop department store in Chi- 
cago for five years. Later, in 1929, he 
went with Sears, Roebuck & Co. as 
supervisor of stoves, washing machines 
and refrigerators. In that capacity he 
Was largely responsible for a method 
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of developing sources of supply which 
revolutionized the generally accepted 
methods of buying. 

The formula he developed was to 
find out the needs of customers and 
the prices they were willing to pay, 
and then to translate these facts into 
carefully planned production even up 
to the point of manufacturing oper- 
ations. 

Some of the wartime lessons learned, 
he says, will result in important 
changes in manufacture. For example, 
the warm air furnaces of the future, 
instead of being made of cast iron, will 


be stamped out of steel by gigantic 
presses. Carrying on into future plan- 
ning, gas and electric ranges for the 
post-war period will be re-designed to 
win eye appeal. Jack Morgan and 
Walter D. Teague, noted stylists and 
designers, under the direction of James 
Cook, industrial designer, have been 
retained to do this part of the work. 

Except for the department store 
phase of the set-up, the company will 
not have distributors or jobbers. It is 
looking forward to Big Business. After 
studying the conditions now confront- 
ing the Nation, the management is on 


.... 180,626 NEW BEDS 


A minimum of $1,200,000,000 is presently planned for the 
extension of hospital facilities in the United States alone in 
the immediate Postwar period. This will add about 15 per 
cent to our present bed capacity. 


A survey which contains full statistical information on 
these plans is available on request. 


$750,000,000.00 


is expended in the hospital market for over 5,000 


kinds of commodities and supplies used in both operation and replace- 
ment. Normally for each dollar originally invested in a hospital plant, a 
yearly expenditure of 35 cents is required for commodities, supplies and 


maintenance, 


The personal attention of the hospital administrators who direct this 
planning and purchasing may be achieved by year-round advertising in 
HOSPITALS—The Journal of The American Hospital Association— 
with an A.B.C. paid circulation of 6,279. 


% 
Oo S 


DIOSPITALS 


/ 
URNAL OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


18 E. DIVISION STREET 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Whitehall 4350 
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DRAMATIC 

MINIATURES 

OF A FIRM'S 
PRODUCT 


Die Struck in Steel, 
Sterling, Rolled Gold, j as. 
Gold Filled, or 10K Gold Boeing B-29 Miniature 


Mounted on Man's Tie Bar 


Unusual Good-Will Gift To Dealers and Sales Organizations 


Bastian miniatures provide a new forceful way to create dealer and salesman 
loyalty to a product. These Bastian miniatures are die-struck from beautifully 
cut steel dies and are absolutely accurate down to smallest detail. They are high 
grade products executed by master craftsmen from the best of materials. 


Handsome product miniatures can now be made for sales and 
dealer organizations in the form of useful tie bars, key ring 
medallions, belt buckles, charms, watch fobs, etc. No matter 
how small or prosaic you may feel your product is, our 
designers can dramatize it in this effective manner. Get details 
now—use the coupon below. 


BASTIAN 
BROS. CO. 


Serving the trade since 1895 


N. Y. 


Mail me booklet on your product 
miniatures, samples, prices, etc. 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY. 


Rochester, 


| 


FROM 


HAND 
4, GRENADES 


SELLING 


Al0s{ 


When your sales organization converts from war to peace, 
your salesmen will need the best in modern selling tools. One revo- 
lutionary new tool—SoundScriber portable recorder using mailable, 
fileable plastic discs—has increased the productivity of topflight 
salesmen 20%. It will do it for your men too! To keep abreast of the 


latest developments in sales management tools, mail the coupon. 
woe 


for UVE VOICE MESSAGES, SALES REPORTS, | 
INTERVIEWS, SALES TRAINING, SALES 
MEETINGS, DICTATION 
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record as saying that, come peace to 
the world, 35,000,000 families wilj 
need either a stove or a furnace. 
With the return of peace and the 
lifting of restrictions, the company 
through its department store outlets 
will enter the major city market for the 
first time. At the proper moment it 
will institute an aggressive advertisin 
and sales campaign tied in with these 
stores. For the present, Kalamazoo in 
its advertising is appealing to the 
younger group—such as soldiers, sail- 
ors, Marines, in the belief that they 
will constitute a huge post-war market, 


Kitchen Improvement Help 


While institutional in style, the 
advertisements carry coupons offering 
a new booklet, ‘““New Ideas for Your 
Kitchen,” with small type boxes sug- 
gesting that dealers write for informa- 
tion about franchise opportunities. The 
1945 advertising is running in The 
American Weekly, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Farm Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Liberty, Life, McCall’s, Suc- 
cessful Farming, True Story, Woman's 
Day, and Woman's Home Compan- 
ion. The McFadden Women’s group 
probably will be added later. The 
agency is the Fulton, Morrissey Co., 
Chicago. 

The Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace 
Co. is already making plans to enlist 
the army of 3,750 people it expects to 
employ when its program is complete. 
Many of these will doubtless be 
veterans released from the various serv- 
ices. Pre-war experience in merchan- 
dising will not be required, because 
the company is ready and willing to 
give them training. First of all, it is 
looking for “‘trainables.” 

“The Army has proved to millions 
of young men the value of training,” 
Mr. Whitcomb points out. “They 
should return to civilian life mentally 
conditioned to accept business train- 
ing. 

“When do you expect to get back 
to selling? To get these stores open 
and in operation?” he was asked. _ 

“That,” he replied, “is the $64 
question. It all depends on when the 
Government gives us one word. That 


>» 9 


word is ‘Go’. 


MANUFACTURER’S AGENT 


Located in Milwaukee and cove: 
ing Wisconsin seeks one additiona! 
line. Engineering graduate with 
practical background. Financially 
able to act as agent or distiibutor 
Prefer mechanical or electrical 
items of consumer nature. 

Write Box 2141, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
4 ON. Y. 


- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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one BEST WAY 
TO TRAIN: 


» SALESMEN 
- WORKMEN 
¢ DISTRIBUTORS 


THE 


= hey Learn Faster 
Retain More, 


Wi. ssieyeee 


| ne 
\ 
\ > ‘ } 


a 
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the ILLUSTRAVOX Way 


N all types of training... 
for reconversion, for teach- 
ing workmen new skills, for 
introducing new products, for 
telling your institutional story 
. Illustravox is the ONE 
BEST WAY. 


@ @ Attention-arresting pictures 


_ 
y/ 
ts story most effectively, sim- 


a ply and quickly. Portable, 
8 y inexpensive, Illustravox 
Compact — 


easytocarry SOUNA Slidefilm projectors 


4 and spoken words tell your 


use records and slidefilm to present 


your perfected training message... 


always telling a uniform story. 


@ @ Illustravox is the scientific 
training method. Already field- 
tested and proved by leading 
industrial concerns before the 


war, Illustravox proficiency 


. was further proved in military 


training programs. Accelerated 


courses were cut from as much 


as six months to six weeks! Train- 
ees remembered up to 25% 
longer than under former train- 
ing methods. Over 75% of all 
sound slidefilm instruments 


now in use are Illustravox. 


@ @ For further information 07 
how you can best utilize Illustravox 
in solving your training, selling 
and distribution problems write 
today to The Magnavox Company, 
Illustravox Division, Dept.SM-7, 
Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


DIVISION OF THE Ma navox COMPANY: FT. WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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CONNECTING 
LINK 


The name plate which identifies your 

- y 
product is the link between your adver- 
tising and your prospects. 


How strong is that link? Is your name 
plate really worthy of the product it 
marks? Does its design accent fine ap- 
pearance? Does it reflect quality? Will 
it look well permanently? 


You invest large amounts in product 
design, quality control, sales and adver- 
tising effort. Etched metal name plates 
by Ecoa help you cash in on that invest- 
ment. We'll gladly help you create a 
plate that helps sell your product. 
Write now for design suggestions and 
quotations, without obligation to you. 


ETCHING COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


1520 Montana Street, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Dept. 00 


Metal Name Plates, etched or lithographed ® Plastic 
Name Plates, Dials and Panels, lithographed or screened 
* Etched Metal Scales, Clock Dials, Instrument Panels, 
Ar’ Novelties, Advertising Specialties © Etched Metal 
Panels for elevators and architectural uses. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
DODGE MFG. CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, IND. 
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Boyle-Mideway, Inc. introduces new tints for curtains and stockings. 


Coming Your Way 


«sees stocking dip, a new product 
of Boyle-Mideway, Inc., not only re- 
stores new color to faded rayon, 
cotton, silk and other types of hose, 
but also is excellent for rematching 
odd stockings. The company is also 
introducing its new Diamond Curtain 
Dip which is available in ecru and 
leading pastel shades. A single pack- 
age contains sufficient ingredients to 
tint 10 to 16 curtains in any fabric 
or fabric mixture, including Celanese. 


sesss inkless fountain pen, an 
item which is in the process of further 
development, is expected to hit the 
market several months after the close 
of the war. This revolutionary pen was 
developed by a Hungarian inventor in 
the Argentinian market, and the Eber- 
hard Faber Pencil Co. has the ex- 
clusive U. S. patent rights. Instead of 
using the conventional ink, it writes 
with a gelatinous type which a small 
revolving ball deposits on the paper. 
It is said that the original filling will 
last many months depending, of 
course, upon the use given the pen. 


«sss: airborne creole dinners, 
direct from New Orleans, are in the 
plans of New Orleans Foods, Inc., a 
subsidiary of the widely known La 
Louisiane restaurant. As‘a preliminary 
test of the feasibility of shipping 
quick-frozen meals by air, the com- 
pany recently shipped a complete din- 
ner to the Hotel Peabody in Memphis, 
where a group of interested city, press 
and airline officials stated that it was 
as delicious as it would be if served 


| direct from the kitchen of La Louisi- 
| ane Restaurant. The dinner consisted 


| of shrimp 


remoulade, gumbo La 
Louisiane, redfish courtbouillon, frozen 


cheese salad and crépes suzette. These 
famous foods are expected to be avail- 
able to hotels, restaurants and private 
clubs all over the country. The only 
conditions are the availability of air 
express and the capacity of quick- 
freezing facilities. 


sss salt water soap that will per- 
mit one to bathe, launder or shave 
with salt sea water has been developed 
from petroleum by the Du Pont Co. 
Mixed with the other constituents of 
soap in a proportion of about one to 
two, the new combination will remove 
dirt, oil and grease in any kind of 
water, salt or fresh, cold or hot, hard 
or soft. Soldiers aboard transports and 
on the atolls of the South Seas, where 
ocean water is used for bathing and 
laundering, have found this soap very 
efficient for these purposes. The com- 
pany is undertaking plant expansions 
to turn it out by the hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. Variations of 
this soap formula will be available for 
household use after the war—some as 
toilet soaps and others as kitchen 
soaps. It is said that this new cleanser 
will lighten the task of cleaning greasy 
pots and pans, will make glassware 
sparkle and remove road film from 
an automobile. The important ingre- 
dient is a synthetic detergent, or ‘‘soap- 
less soap.” It is a sulfonated product 
and is sold to manufacturers of soaps. 


sess non-skid tires are now under 
development in the laboratories of 
The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
It is also expected that these tires m iy 
wear as long as the car they are usec 
on and that they will not puncture. No 
estimate can be given as to when these 
tires will be on the market. 
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EDEPLOYMENT of troops to 
the Pacific has barely started. Six million Yanks are scheduled 
to be shipped to the area. Most of them will pass through Hawaii. 
Imagine what effect this will have on Hawaii’s already unpre- 


cedented activity. Hawaii hasn’t seen anything yet!. 


In Honolulu, for the first third of 1945 over a similar period, 


last year 


Retail sales jumped 22% 


Wholesale sales were up 11% 


The full year of 1944 piled up a record of $329,365,697 in retail 


sales and $201,164,284 in wholesale sales. 


Keep up with this major 
market through the HON- 
OLULU ADVERTISER THE ADVERTISER PUBLISHING CO. 
(circulation over 145,000) HONOLULU, HAWAII 
and Radio Station KGU, 
Hawaii’s NBC outlet. 


THE HONOLULU ADVERTISER 


RADIO STATION KGU 


Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 


| HAWAII, THE -ISLAND EMPIRE, AN ADVERTISING PARADISE 
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It’s no longer “sissy” to use de- 
odorants . . . brushless shaving 
cream has thousands of new de- 
votees . . . Army clothing, par- 
ticularly field jackets and jungle 
sweaters, may permanently in- 
fluence sports clothing . . . this 
correspondent, for one, says 


he'll never again wear a belt. 


BY 


5S. H. KNOWLTON 


With the American Red Cross 


in the Pacific 


How Army Life Is Transforming 
and Buying Habits 


Men’s Tastes 


HAT is the war doing to 

the tastes and buying habits 

of hundreds of thousands of 

young officers now in mili- 
tary service in all parts of the world? 
How will the changes resulting from 
military service affect post-war de- 
mands for consumer goods? What 
course must be steered by alert sales 
managers in order to take full ad- 
vantage of the situation resulting when 
this huge segment of the population 
returns to civilian life with tastes de- 
veloped and habits formed during 
three to five years service in the Armed 
Forces ? 

While the answers to these and 
similar questions are not readily ap- 
parent, the past months spent in a 
military setting, in the service of a 
quasi-military organization, has given 
me some insight into some of the 
more pronounced changes in buying 
habits that are taking place among 
Army officers and soldiers. Living and 
mingling with officers, talking with 
men in charge of post exchanges, and 
listening to the gripes of supply ser- 
geants have all given me a better 
picture of what may be expected when 
these hosts of men return home. 

One of the most striking phenomena 
of this war has been the marked in- 
crease in the use of deodorants. You 
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THe PX—Putse or Suirtinc Tastes: When a contingent of officers 
clears a post, the demand for deodorants is so heavy that the PX can’t 
meet it. Living closely with other men, mingling in PX’s like this one 
in Casablanca, has taught men new habits, put a new angle on selling. 


can walk into a PX almost anywhere, 
ask for a box of Mum or Arrid and be 
told, ‘Sorry, but we are out.” Further 
conversation with the salesman will 
reveal that ‘‘a large shipment came in 
a few days ago, but it is all gone now.” 
When a contingent of officers ‘‘clears 
a post’’ or moves out, there is usually 
a demand for deodorants so heavy that 
it cannot be met by the ordinary stock 
carried in the local PX. 


Power of Propinquity 

The reason for this situation seems 
to be that the average officer, before 
living in a BOQ (Bachelor Officer's 
Quarters) considered the use of mod- 
ern underarm deodorants as effeminate. 
On arrival at camp he had never used 
Mum or any similar article, but close 
day to day contact with other officers 
discloses that several of the best 
groomed men in the outfit use a de- 
odorant. after their daily baths. When 
I say close contact, I mean close, since 
it is not uncommon for 16 or 18 
officers to share the same bathroom. 
At this point the officer from Madison, 
Wis., Keokuk, Iowa, or Torrington, 
Conn., decides that perhaps using 
deodorants is not effeminate after all, 
and straightway takes off to the PX 
to buy a supply of his own. I have 
seen officers doing “down under” in 


jo» 
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the Pacific load up on deodorants, just 
as they would carry extra soap, tooth 
paste and razor blades. I am equally 
certain that these purchases were not 
to impress the dusky beauties who in- 
habit the Pacific atolls—who, inci- 
dentally, have an odor all their own. 

(Note to sales managers in the cos- 
metic field: Once this habit is formed 
it will not be stopped at the end of 
the war. Further, most men prefer a 
deodorant which has absolutely no 
odor, although large quantities of 
those having a slight odor are sold.) 

Another thing that will have its 
effect on buying habits is the popu- 
larity of products packaged “especially 
for the Armed Forces,” which may 
offer a reduced price, give a large 
package for the standard price, of 
both. Barbasol and Molle brushless 
shaving cream in ultra large tubes are 
sold for 10 cents, making them very 
popular. Why should any officer, of 
GI for that matter, pay 35 cents for 
an ordinary size tube of shaving cream, 
when he can buy a giant tube of a 
similar product for a dime? It is in 
this manner that he gets in the habit 
of using brushless cream, and of giv- 
ing the name of his favorite brand 
when he goes to make a purchase. 
Another reason for the popularity of 
brushless creams is that they are easiet 
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has advertised in POULTRY TRIBUNE 


Successful Poultry Farming is always “scientific” 

—never haphazard. Properly constructed houses, 
lor Hole” in your Farm Magazine Schedule. controlled temperatures, modern lighting, good 
Eggs was $2,867,000,000. (Source U.S.D.A.) ventilation—these are “musts” with the Poultry 
Farmer. The processes of building, remodeling, 

and re-equipping, never end in this fastest 

growing branch of specialized farming. .. . lf 
your product is one for the building field, give 

\ Poultry Tribune—America’s Leading Poultry 
3 Farm Magazine—a place on your basic Farm 
2 \ Magazine list. That’s the direct way to reach 


\ the most responsive section of the Farm Market. 


America's Leading Poultry Farm Magazine 
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Before the year is out, you may 
be able to step into the streets 
of Akron, hail a passing airbus 
and fly to Cleveland in 21 min- 
utes, Pittsburgh in an hour and 
12 minutes, or Columbus in an 
hour and 48 minutes. 


It may not work exactly that 
way, but the general picture is 
likely to become a definite part 
of the Akron scene before many 
months have passed. 


Penn-Ohio Coach Lines is dicker- 
ing with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration for airbus serv- 
ice to supplement its overland 
bus routes in Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. Akron would 
become a principal terminal on 
these helicopter routes from 
which airbus lines would stem 
to Cleveland, Youngstown, Pitts- 
burgh, Canton, Wheeling, Park- 
ersburg and Columbus. 


How soon Penn-QOhio will open 
its airbus ticket windows de- 
pends on the final decision of 
CAA. That will be handed down 
this fall. 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented by: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York ¢ Philadelphia « Chicago 
Cleveland « Los Angeles « Atlanta 


to use with salt water when at sea. 

Similar items are Tek and Prophy- 
lactic tooth brushes which are avail- 
able to military men for 10 cents— 
why pay more? 

While Gillette-type razors and 
double-edge blades still lead all others 
in popularity, Schick injector-type 
razors are very popular with men who 
can get them. Schick blades are usually 
offered at a price lower than that en- 
countered in the stores at home, and 
double-edge blades are sold four for 
5 cents. Electric razors are taking a 
beating overseas, because current is not 
available for this use. Officers are us- 
ually advised to leave electric razors 
at home, because their use is not per- 
mitted even on the most modern 
transport ships, where all electric gen- 
erating capacity has more important 
uses than supplying current for shavers. 


Comfort of a Field Jacket 


One of the most popular items of 
clothing is the field jacket. This is a 
cotton garment, waist length, usually 
lined with a light fabric such as 
blanket material. Equipped with both 
buttons and zipper, it is a good wind- 
breaker; it is snug and warm, and the 
collar turns up to protect the back of 
the neck from wind and rain. Most 
of the earlier field jackets were snug- 
fitting, with shallow slash pockets at 
each side. While these jackets are very 
trim in appearance, and often referred 
to as flight jackets because of their 
similarity to the wasp-waist aviator’s 
jacket, they had several obvious dis- 
advantages. The first was lack of 
pocket space, and the second was that 
they fit too tight to provide real 
warmth. 

The result has been a new field 
jacket which is loose fitting, has a 
somewhat longer skirt, and is equipped 
with two or four roomy patch pockets, 
similar to the comfortable hunting 
jacket with which all sportsmen are 
familiar. The new jacket has both but- 
tons and zipper and a wide collar 
which can be turned up in inclement 
weather. The new model is very pop- 
ular with officers everywhere. In the 
de luxe field is the fur-lined air corps 
officer's flight jacket which is both 
warm and comfortable. 

Most officers purchase a standard 
slicker type raincoat as part of their 
original complement of clothing. 
When going to a forward area, how- 
ever, they are issued a rubber poncho 
as part of their combat equipment. The 
officer soon learns that while this gar- 
ment is somewhat clumsy to wear, it 
has a number of positive advantages 
over any other type of raincoat. Be- 
cause it is all in ome piece, with a 


keeps the body comparatively dry even 
in a drenching tropical rain. It cap 
be put on quickly, and taken off just 
as quickly, without stopping to button 
or unbutton anything. In an emergen 
the poncho can be used for a shelter. 
half; that is, as part of a tent, and it 
will sage protection from the 
ground or elements when necessary, 
Rolled up, it serves as a pillow. Be. 
cause it is water-proof, it can be 
wrapped around a carbine or other 
valuable supplies which must be kept 
dry. The poncho is listed as one of the 
few items absolutely necessary in case 
of shipwreck, together with knife 
corapass, and canteen. It undoubtedly 
will be very popular, perhaps in a 
modified form, in the post-war world, 
For rough and heavy going, officers 
prefer the combat boot to any other 
type of footwear. It is standard equip- 
ment for combat troops, and it has 


‘many advantages over shoes plus leg- 


gins or higher boots. The combat boot 
is simply a heavy, comfortable shoe, 
of the type usually termed “GI,” 
equipped with a leather top having 
two straps and two buckles. By insert- 
ing the trousers or fatigue pants in the 
top of the boot, the officer is able to 
keep out dirt, insects, and moisture. 
The cuff is so designed, however, that 
it floats free of the shoe and does not 
interfere with walking, and it does 
not tire the legs as high hunting boots 
may do. Wide experience with com- 
bat boots should make similar types 
of short boots very popular in the 
post-war shoe trade, for boys as well 
as for men. 


More About Footwear 


In connection with foot wear, off- 
cers soon learn that care of leather 
is highly important. Each pair of com- 
bat boots comes equipped with a box 
of “dubbing” which resembles and 
smells like a thick neats foot oil. The 
officer is instructed to rub this paste 
into his boots before they are worn for 
the first time, thus giving him lesson 
No. 1 in the care of leather. With 
this start he soon learns the value of 
compounds which protect leather from 
mould, the use of saddle soap on fine 
leather, and the advantages of the 
better types of polish. English saddle 
soaps, such as Properts are very pop- 
ular and almost impossible to obtain 
at this writing. English wax polishes, 
which are much harder than the Amet- 
ican products have become exceedingly 
scarce in areas where troops are quar 
tered, because of the persistent de- 
mand. 

Makers of fine felt hats have little 
to fear from the habitual wearing of 


military headgear. Dress hats, even of 
the soft flight cap variety affected by 
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is also the spice 
of a farmer's life .. 


‘To give you a quick idea of the broad scope of editorial 
material in Country Gentleman, we’re showing you 
Page 1 of the 1944 Editorial Index. No other farm maga- 
zine gives such variety to farm families . . . so many 
practical ideas, methods, experiences . . . so Many 
facts, features, photographs and fiction stories. 


Last year Country Gentleman published 41% more 
editorial matter* than the next nearest farm magazine 
+ « « yet all the while maintained a sound balance 
between editorial and advertising content... slighting 
neither readers nor advertisers. 


The value that farmers themselves set upon “‘C. G.”’ 
is indicated by research which reveals that more than 
500,000 readers keep back issues for reference! Hence 
this annual Index of editorial con- 
tents — sent to subscribers for a 
nominal fee, and sent free to a list 
of rural libraries, schools, agricul- 
tural colleges, USDA bureaus and 
other interested groups. 


Weuld you like a complimentary 


... and he gets more of it in Country Gentleman 
than in any other national farm magazine 


copy of the 1944 Editorial Index? You might find it 
very useful—as a reference tool for the research and 
marketing department; as a help to copywriters on 
agricultural accounts; and to locate farm-wise artists 
and pertinent rural “‘scrap”’ for the art department. 
If you’d like a copy, say the word. . 


*Contributing to this 41% lead were the 
classifications listed below. Note wide range 
of subjects, quantity of material; they 
help explain C. G.’s grip on over 2,000,000 
top-half farm families. 


87,672, Farming & 
Gardening 


10,080, Home Furnish- 
ing & Manage- 


28,783, National Affairs ment 
1,550, Foreign & Inter- 1,402, Sports & Rec- 
national Affairs reations 
4,080, Amusements 2,565, Travel & Trans- 
portation 


3,570, Beauty Culture 


9,038, Building & 13,770, Wearing Appar- 


Modernization el & Accessories 
2,774, Business & 9,999, Cultural Inter- 
Industry ests 
11,005, Children 24,752, General Interest 
19,449, Food 


20,991, Miscellaneous 
60,059, Fiction 


1,860, Health & Medi- 
cal Science 
Source: Lloyd Hall 


Ist with FARMERS » RURAL DEALERS - ADVERTISERS 
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most Air Corps ofticers, are not pai- 
ticularly comfortable. The garrison 
cap, OF Overseas cap, as it is usually 
called, is considered by the well in- 
formed an instrument of the devil. 
The jungle sweater, originally de- 
signed for the use of ski-troops and 
worn under regular clothing, is now 
issued to all officers going into forward 
areas in the Pacific, and it has several 
advantages over any other sweater I 
have ever worn. Its long, close fitting 
sleeves afford protection from insects, 
and its round collar can be turned up 
on the neck. The collar opens at the 
throat, however, and ‘is equipped with 


The “Typical Fighting Man” is Capt. 
John C. Wagner.* He lives in Lakeville, 
Indiana, on the edge of South Bend. 
The “Typical American Family,” too, 
lives in one 6f the two counties, heart 
of the South Bend market, picked 
for Uncle Sam’s first test census as 
typical of the nation’s industrial-agri- 


cultural structure! 


tour buttons down the tront, making 
it a semi-coat garment. The sweater 
is very light, 100% wool; while of 
firm texture, it is knit so that it 
“breathes.” It can be worn even dur- 
ing the hottest weather to absorb per- 
spiration and protect the wearer from 
mosquito bites. Forward looking 
manufacturers should consider this 
garment for their post-war lines. 

In the luggage field military men 
have learned that (a) canvas is pref- 
erable to leather for ordinary luggage, 
(b) you can put almost anything into 
a barracks bag, including a small dog; 
(c) the most popular item of luggage 


* Selection by United Features. 
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Here is the perfect test—on a perfect cross section of the nation: 
The South Bend Tribune saturates this area— 123.5% home 
coverage of the South Bend-Mishawaka City Zone, 110.1% in St. 
Joseph County, 85% in St. Joseph and Marshall Counties com- 
bined. Jt’s the largest circulation (more than 84,000) of any eve- 
ning paper in any American city of 110,000-or-less population. 


The South Mend Cribune 


Newspapers Get Inmediate Clelion 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. * NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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overseas is the flight bag which cop. 
sists of a val-pak with large, roomy 
exterior pockets. The flight bag will 
hold an incredible amount of gear, 
Dress clothes and good shirts may be 
hung on hangers on one side, while 
the bottom of the same side is used for 
shoes, extra cartons of cigarettes, and 
pictures of Aunt Hattie and the chil. 
dren. On the other side are two large 
pockets which will accommodate al] 
personal comfort items, plenty of 
underwear, sox, and extra ties, as well 
as a goodly supply of trousers and 
shirts, whether tropical suntans, or 
winter issue. When the flight bag is 
hung up, the pockets both open at the 
top, making virtually a private closet. 


Ribbed Sox—Sore Feet 


While cotton sox are normally worn 
with dress uniforms, officers turn to 
wool sox when the going gets rough, 
as in combat. Lightweight wool sox 
are worn in combat boots because they 
are easier on the feet and absorb per- 
spiration. Hosiery manufacturers 
should find a brisk demand for light- 
weight wool sox in the post-war era. 
Ribbed sox, which look very hand- 
some, are hard on the feet. 

Cigarette lighters are widely used 
by American officers for two obvious 
reasons: One is that matches are al- 
most unobtainable; the second is that 
matches are dangerous articles to carry 
on shipboard and on planes. Perhaps 
the most popular item of personal use 
in this war is the Zippo lighter which 
now retails in most PXs or Ships 
Stores (when you can get one) for 
$1.20. The advantages of Zippo light- 
ers are that they are wind-proof and 
can be used to light a pipe, hold a 
large quantity of lighter fluid, and 
their simple construction does not get 
out of kilter. Mr. Zippo boasts that 
none has ever been returned to the 
factory for repairs. Other popular 
lighters, which are equally scarce, are 
Ronson, Evans, and Dunhill 

I don’t know about others, but once 
back in civilian life I am never going 
to wear a belt again. Give me the good 
old galluses and a chance to let my 
mid-section expand. Give me shirts 
that are roomy in the shoulders, with 
soft, easy collars. Give me trousers that 
are well cut, loose and comfortable. 
Give me plenty of pockets. 

Things I never want to see again 
are web belts, helmets and helmet 
liners, service belts that carry an end- 
less collection of combat gear, caf- 
teens, gas masks, and musette bags. 
Nor do I want to see the Sad Sack 
garments known as “fatigues made 
of heavy, harsh, herringbone cotton. 
But I don’t want to wear a top hat 
and white tie, either. 
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Symbol of the colonial carpenter was the saw, sharp toothed, 
sturdy-framed. At ye sign of Mordecai Yarnell... artificers in leathern 
jerkins with adz, mallet, and wimble carried on their ancient craft. . . 
““hew’d studs to stand an hundred years, join’d joists ... and would liefer 
labor at honest lath and lintel than sit a Lord in parlament.”: 


‘THE MODERN newspaper editor is a builder whose lumber is the 
log of events. Working anew from fresh plans each morrow... he 
frames the factual and the fascinating into a structure 

of substance, plumbed for truth, mortised with mastery— 

rsviaioe — a with a window to the world, a door to deeds, a roof to 

Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia. shut out rumor’s wintry blast. And this house of wonder, decorated 


with taste, furnished fully, sells for a few pence! 


In PumapeputA, the Inquirer is the builder chos’n by 
500,000 burgess of affluence, distinction, and first rank... and 
its commercial patronage list, in modern times yclept Media Records, 


attests its T square standing with sterling sellers, virtuous vendors. 


delphia Inquirer 
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Monitor Aims to Help Smaller 
Manufacturer, Independent Dealer 


HE entirely new marketing pro- 
cedure which is being intro- 
duced into the home appliance 
field by the Monitor Equip- 
ment Corp., New York City, in all 
probability, will be closely watched by 
other types of businesses. 

Monitor's program is exceptionally 
noteworthy because it has been de- 
signed for the advancement of inde- 
pendent appliance dealers and for the 
medium-size, yr manufactur- 
ers, who have despaired, because of the 
prohibitive costs, of getting brand 
mame recognition and acceptance in 
competition with the big name, mullti- 
line companies. , 

The corporation, an organization of 
over 60 distributors, intends to sell 
a complete line of home appliances 
through independent dealers only. 
Already it has 25 items definitely set 
to be sold under the brand name 
“Monitor.” (See April 1 issue SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. ) 


Nationally Advertised Line 


The items—all of which were ac- 
cepted only after O.K.’s by top author- 
ities on each type of appliance—are 
the products of individual companies 
specializing chiefly in one field such 
as vacuum cleaners, radios, washing 
machines, refrigerators, air condition- 
ing units, etc. 

Monitor thus will serve as an outlet 
for quality, single product manufac- 
turers who heretofore have been 
stopped when it came to merchandis- 
ing because of the high cost of sell- 
ing any one line, and particularly in 
registering a brand name in the con- 
sciousness of consumers through cost- 
ly advertising. At the same time Mon- 
itor’s program will give its franchised 
dealers a complete, nationally adver- 
tised line of their own with which 
they may meet the increasing competi- 
tion of chain stores. 

Monitor's plan, according to T. K. 
Quinn, president of the organization, 
is exceedingly timely inasmuch as 
many medium-size companies must 
soon find outlets for peacetime prod- 
ucts if they are to keep their employ- 
ment rolls to a high level. Referring 
to medium-size producers of home 
appliances, Mr. Quinn says: “Quality 
manufacture of durable consumer 
goods requires specialization. But once 
the product leaves the factory it must 
be joined with others in sales channels 
and particularly in retail stores to be 
sold economically.” 
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The initial advertising of the Mon- 
itor brand is scheduled for November 
1 and the start-off will be a double 
spread in. four colors in The Saturday 
Evening Post. Advertisements in other 
widely read publications are scheduled. 

With product sources now well es- 
tablished and its consumer brand name 
recognition campaign under way, Mon- 
itor Equipment Corp. is stepping up 
its program to independent dealers. A 
new booklet is being presented and 
circulated by Monitor's 60 independent 
wholesale distributiors to 20,000 pros- 
pective appliance dealers. From this 
number 6,000 will be selected for the 
Monitor retail franchise. 

The booklet is titled “You Can 
Succeed As an Independent Home 
Appliance Dealer,” and it outlines the 
approach to, as well as the pitfalls in, 
the retail appliance business. It frankly 
states that while before the war few 
retail businesses held greater promise 
than the sale of home appliances, no 
business proved more disappointing 
and fraught with failure for the in- 
dependent dealer. One of the reasons 


cited for dealer failures was that many 
lines were too limited. Some dealers 
attempted to establish a business and 
make a living from one or two major 
appliances, when there are actually 29 
to 30 items that should make up , 
complete line. No one manufacturer 
had them all. 

Another reason given for dealer 
failure was that the threat of franchise 
cancellation often forced the dealer tg 
engage in expensive promotion to se. 
cure volume without profit. In addi. 
tion, it was often necessary t. spend 
profits made on saleable items to 
pioneer and promote new and not so 
saleable products for the manut acturer, 
Changes in factory or distributor man- 
agement frequently brought about 
dealer cancellations, after time and 
money had been spent by the dealer 
in popularizing a brand name 

The booklet also explains how high 
retail prices and chain store competi- 
tion put the dealer at a serious dis. 
advantage, and either limited sales 
and profit, or limited profit through 
the necessity of price cutting. 

This latest presentation of Monitor 
tells the dealer how the Monitor pro- 
gram and a retail franchise is so de- 
sirable and how it will help him to 
hurdle these common pitfalls. 


“Used to be in the Navy!” 
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How will changes in design of new homes 
affect the sale of YOUR PRODUCT? 


One of the houses to be 
seen in the American 
Builder Model Homes 
Issue, October. 


The American Builder October Issue will feature first post-war MODEL 
HOMES —give background of planning and details of construction features. 


VER since the rococo days of the 

80's—with their gimcrack porches 
and many-gabled roofs—there has been 
a consistent trend toward cleaner, sim- 
pler design and less costly construction 
in home building. 


To find out what Builders were plan- 
ning for the first post-war homes, 
American Builder early this year started 
combing the field for substantial, prac- 
tical plans. Hundreds of Builders were 
contacted and questioned as to just 
what they believed would be the most 
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salable home to meet the accumulated 
desires of those with savings ear- 
marked for home purchases. 


Many outstanding Builders had plans 
drawn. Property bought. Prospective 
buyers lined up. From representative 
sections all over America—Detroit, 
the New York area, Tulsa, California, 
Oregon and New England—the 


What this OCTOBER Issue means to 
manufacturers of building materials 
and supplies. 


This preview showing should help 
many manufacturers determine how 
the trend toward practical, modified- 
modern design and construction will 
affect the sale of their products. For 
instance—one Builder is planning to 
eliminate many breaks in roof lines, 
which have heretofore added to the 
cost of building. He and many others 
are also planning to use only standard 
lengths and cuts of conventional build- 
ing materials to provide in post-war 
homes a greater amount of usable space 
in living quarters, which is made pos- 
sible by the elimination of unnecessary 
and costly ornamentation. 


There will be many improvements in 
kitchens—but not a one that can be con- 
verted into a swimming pool! Plenty 
of worksavers, though. And many 
Builders like the idea of ‘‘packaged” 
kitchens. 


All houses shown in the American 
Builder Model Homes Issue will be 
definitely built for sale! 


How to sell the men who BUILD 


According to our field staff, the speci- 
fiers, buyers and distributors of build- 
ing materials and supplies—which 
takes in the Contractor-Builder, Oper- 
ative-Builder, and the Lumber and 
Building Materials Dealer and Distrib- 
utor—say that in advertising addressed 
to them they like to see such informa- 
tion as this: 


(1) Illustrations and descriptions of how 
and where a product can be used; how it 
is made; how ins’alled; how fast it can 
be installed. (Give ‘em sketches, rather 
than photographs.) 


(2) “Performance” data—what it has 


done for others. 


(3) On new products, proof of workabil- 
ity and acceptance by the trade and 
associations. 


(4) Offer those new booklets you’‘ve made 
up of new products—or offer any litera- 
ture relating to plans for post-war homes. 


All these Builders and Dealers need 
to know now is what new materials are 
available, or what improvements 


most forward-looking, but down- 
to-earth plans were selected to go 


into the October issue of Ameri- 
can Builder. 


For “Tell-All” story of the Building mar- 
ket, see Standard Rate and Data, classi- 
fication 19, Business Paper Section. 


have been made in old materials. 
Builders—big and small, all over 
the Country — will study the 


, 


American Builder’s foremost con- 
Sideration in selecting the de- 


signs was that Builders have 
them complete, ready to build 
and offer as Model Homes for 
public inspection, as the first 
step in their post-war merchan- 


dising programs. 
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AMERICAN 


ANDO 
BUILDING 
AGE 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 


aD 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS: 105 WEST ADAMS STREET 
NEW YORK .7, NEW YORK: 30 CHURCH STREET 


plans and products shown in the 
October American Builder Model 
Homes Issue as a guide to their 
own post-war building plans. 
So the manufacturer whose copy 
tells Builders these things they 
need to know will materially im- 
prove his opportunity to get his 
materials or equipment on the 
specification sheet. 
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Records show that never have so many people felt the importance of complete new 
so keenly as in recent months. Over 92,000 more readers bought the weekda 
New York Times during April, May and June of this year than in the same mont 
of 1944. It is safe to conclude that one of the reasons is that The Times publisheg}} 
2,416 more columns of news during the second quarter of the year than any othe 

newspaper. 


a continuing series of ob- 
servations from the office 
of theBusiness Manager... 


A poll of Washington newspaper correspondents, cof 
ducted by the magazine ‘“‘Newspaperman”, gave Th 
ff + New York Times first place among newspapers outsid}} 
Q:' Washington for excellence of its editorials. Correspos 
dents were asked which Washington newspaper anj_—— 
ae * we which out-of-town paper had, in their opinion, th 
a al ‘ EN best editorials. Of 133 votes, The Times received 504} ||| 
4 a) Cas in the out-of-town category, with the second newspapq| | | 
: receiving 15 votes. NUT 


@ 


| ae 


Alphabetically arranged, all references are in chronological order. The monthl 
volumes brief every news item published in The Times (Late City Edition) during 
the preceding month. The annual volume briefs each news item for the preceding) ||| 
year. The dates given are a key to similar information in the files of any newspape 
For full details write: The New York Times Index, 229 West 43rd Street, New Yor} 
18, N. Y. 


To locate news articles quickly, you will find The New York Times Index invaluable 


,  Arecent survey by Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., asked, “In which maga 

_ zines and newspapers would you be most likely to read advertising abou 
vacation traveling?” 27% specified The New York Times, placing it first by}! 
a margin of nearly two to one. There was nothing ivened den this survey] || 
because it was directed to those on the guest lists of resort hotels, camps 
cabins and transportation lines from the east coast to Chicago and frong| 
Canada to Virginia. 


o wo 


$3,292. in orders from an advertisement costing only $88.— 
that is something any magazine could be proud to report to 
advertisers. Creole Delicacies, Inc., of New Orleans, writes: 
“We have received $3,292. in orders from our one advertise- 
ment costing only $88. in The New York Times Magazine. 
Of the 512 orders received, 210 came from New York City, 
302 from outside—from every state in the Union, one from 
Paris, France, and another from the Aleutians.” 


met 
; The New York Times : 
i “ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” bi 
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© WANTED! © | 
PURCHASING AGENT 


EXPERIENCED IN 
| AUTO AND ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


A leading chain store organiza- 
tion in the “deep south” has this 
position open NOW! In addition 
to a starting salary of $6000.00 to | 
$8000.00 per year (depending upon 
extent of your experience), this 
company offers: 


@ Old age pension and retire- | 
ment plan 
| e Hespitalization and sick | 
| benefits 
| @ Annual Bonus Plan 
| @ Vacation with pay 
Here is an opportunity for a life- 
long cennection where the rigors 
of winter never reach, and living | 
conditions are ideal. 
| 


Company is oldest of its kind in 
the south and post-war expansion 
plans envision a growth to twice 
its present size of over 100 stores. 


Send an outline ef your experi- 
ence to Box 2149, Sales Manage- 


ENT 


ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York | 
16, N. Y. All replies held con- | 
fidential. 


i T 
| | 
| 


WUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY 
| FOR 

sus pecstnes wt 
MAJOR AIRLINE | 


| 
| Traffic Executives for system ex- | 
pansion and development wanted. | 
The following positions are avail- i 
able. Hy 


| 
| 
Director of Passenger Sales | 
Manager of Selling Technique | 


| 
| 
| 


Divisional Sales Manager 


Experience in related occupations | 
or general sales background de- | 
sired, 


Send outline of your experience to 
—Box 2150, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 


_— 


MARKET RESEARCH 


: DIRECTOR 
15 years’ experience, covering industrial and 
Consumer studies, sales analyses, potentials 
and sources. Able to organize new depart- 
Ment or revitalize existing operations. Now 
Directo: of Market Research AAAI Corpo- 
Tation. Married. University graduate. Sal- 
ary $8,500-$10,000. Box 2151, Sales Man- 
a 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
Juty 15 , 1945 


How Tom Boy Stores Use 
Cooperative Advertising 


NEW method for merchan- 

dising cooperative food ad- 

vertising has been introduced 

by the headquarters of Tom 
Boy Markets, a group of 225 indi- 
vidually owned retail food outlets in 
St. Louis. Designed to give better 
value for every dollar of cooperative 
advertising spent with Tom Boy stores, 
it is a plan wherein the manufacturer, 
the central distributing warehouse, and 
the individual retailer work as one 
merchandising unit to increase sales to 
the consumer. 

Under Tom Boy’s new plan the 
following system is employed: 

1. Tom Boy members pay into a 
general advertising fund for the en- 
tire program—on a percentage basis 
determined on the individual's total 
dollar retail sales. 


2. Tom Boy’s headquarters’ Adver- 
tising Department becomes the only 
authorized agent to handle all adver- 
tising, and collects the cooperative 
advertising allowances from the manu- 
facturer for all Tom Boy members. 

3. The advertising allowance earned 
(for performance) is reimbursed to 
each member—the amount being de- 
termined by his proportionate pur- 
chases of the manufacturer's products 
currently featured in the advertise- 
ments, and also on the repeat business 
that should follow. 


More Retailer Cooperation 


The advertising contract between 
Tom Boy members and headquarters, 
and payment of the advertising allow- 
ances, are separate and distinct from 
any contract for the purchase price of 
merchandise. Returns are made on a 
quarterly basis. 


One of the primary factors that 
promises success for the plan is that by 
paying for the entire program, the re- 
tailer becomes financially interested in 
the advertising program and _ thus 
throws more effort behind it to get 
results. Another important factor is 
that the manufacturer can expect, and 
get more mass displays, and a greater 
willingness on the part of the retailer 
to work with specialty men to assure 
more effective use of the point-of-pur- 
chase material. 

While this new system does not dis- 
card entirely all the old methods of 
cooperative advertising, the partici- 
pants feel that it is a big step forward 
toward closer merchandising effort 
and cooperation between the three 
channels concerned with food distribu- 
tion—the manufacturer, the central 
warehouse, and the retailer. 


100% EXPANSION 


OF THE 


OILHEATING 
MARKE 


IN THE FIRST 5 


POST-WAR YEARS 
FACTORS: 
> Favorable Fueloil Supplies & 
Prices 


> Public Preference — 45% Want 

Home Oilheating 

™ Huge Building & Modernization 
Programs 

Leading Oil and Equipment Companies 

are preparing NOW! What about you ? 


Write for a copy of 
“‘Oilbeating Tomorrow"’ 


FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 
232 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Lexington 2-4566 


2," 
Gen (CL 
ae Ge 
@7 


My 


ONE DOMINANT PUBLICATION 
serving Manufacturer, Wholesaler, Retailer 


fueloil & 
oil heat 


22 Years of Oilheating background insures 
profitable service to: Reader and Advertiser 


UNCLE SAM... 


with motion pictures trained 
his soldiers and sailors more 
quickly, impressively, 
and at far less cost than with 
any method previously used. 


more 


MANUFACTURERS 


with short length motion pic- 
tures can display and demon- 
strate their products on theatre 
screens in their dealer towns. 
Nearly 10,000 theatres avail- 
able. 


Write today for the full story 
of the medium that TALKS 
as it DEMONSTRATES as it 
SELLS! 


EZXANDER 
Firm (Co. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Representatives in every state 
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“*He’s lost all interest in figures since he 
found out why The Buffalo Evening News* 
is ‘the big paper in a hig market !? ”’ 
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Penn Mutual Installs 
Security for Agents 


P ENN Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Philadelphia, announces _instity. 
tion of a complete all-over protectiog 
plan—the first of its kind in the 
country—to cover the more than 1,009 
men and women of its field force 
The nine-point plan, which is being 
inaugurated as this magazine reache 
you, is the answer, by one of the laro. 
est insurance companies in the world 
to the problem of securing the future 
of its agents, whose business has |. 
ways been the selling of security to 
others. 


New Benefits 


Many other organizations have jp 
the past set up retirement income and 
group insurance plans for their agents, 
but the Penn plan provides these pro. 
tections coupled with four new insur. 
ance coverages—accident and health, 
hospital and surgical benefits and 
broader group life insurance plan 
The hospital phases of the benefits in 
clude the wives and children of under: 
writers. 

Initiated to stimulate morale of the 
underwriter, to raise his professional 
standards through economic assurance] 
the plan is contributory, with the com} 
pany paying a substantial part of thd 
cost. The average monthly cost to thg 
agent himself, based on his earnings 
will be $5.19. 

The program—so new that two 
underwriting companies, Traveler and 
Aetna, had to draw up special plan: 
in order to put it into effect—comes 
at an auspicious time in the history of 
the Penn—its 98th anniversary. Th 
plan will also encompass the 235 serv 
icemen who were in the Penn’ 
services before the war. 

Security for its agents has long been 
a dream of the Penn’s president : 


A. Stevenson, whose efforts are largely 
responsible for this fruition. For 
profile of Mr. Stevenson see “They’rd 
in the News,” this issue, page 40. 


Do you know the 
facts 
about the 


BAKERY MARKET? 


See Bakers Weekly’s ‘Adi- 
torial’? on page 66, this issue, 
Sales Management. 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


THIS may be 


your answer... 


TOP pacing the floor . . . you ought to be in pic- 
tures! 


You don’t need a Hollywood face to cash in on the 
SELLING pull you get with motion picture adver- 
tising. It’s one of today’s most powerful, most profit- 
able sales promotions. Tested, proven! In just one 
minute your entire sales story is told by living actors 
.... your product is shown in its best light—in ac- 
tualuse....in up to 11,000 key theatres strategically 
located throughout the country. Or as few theatres as 
you need. That’s local or national coverage... . with 
no shortages! 

All your audience gets all your message, as they sit 
comfortably, receptively and undistracted. That’s 
100% attention . . . . 100% listenership. And that 
creates a powerful, immediate demand for your 
product! 


Thirty years of pioneering leadership with these 
movies stand behind our service. That’s your guar- 
antee of outstanding, honest service... . the kind 
that gets results! What’s more, you get the benefit of 
extensive market data and professional production 
facilities . . . . and we take care of all planning, 
shooting, scheduling and billing. 

Sounds expensive and complicated? You'll be 
pleasantly shocked when you get the facts about this 
amazing medium. Write or call any of these offices 
for information now... . no obligation, of course. 


Home Office: 2449: Charlotte st 


MOTION PICTURE 


ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC. 


Home Office: 1032 Carondelet St., New Orleans 13, La. 


Eastern National Sales Office: 
70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. 


Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Now vs. THEN: (below) The old lumber 
and material yard had a deadpan exterior. 
Today (left) progressive dealers bid for 


feminine as well as masculine 
Paints, wallpaper, gifts are displayed. Note 


use of second-floor 


trade. 


display windows. 


Building Materials Stores Due for 


Facelifting; More Lines to Be Added 


Building Supply News sponsors a survey on the post-war plans of 


dealers in its field; herewith a report on significant sales methods. 


UMBER yards in the United 
States have almost always in 
the past hidden their faces. 
Usually, too, those faces have 
been rather dirty and unkempt. Like 
the barber shops of our fathers, women 
shunned them. Since the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary, 
lumber yards as a matter of habit, or 
choice, appear to have grown in some 
more or less _ difficult-to-approach 


corner or hollow “down by the tracks.” 

Contractors and builders have been 
able to find them without guides, and 
farmers got to them in time of need. 
But when it came to the fine arts of 
merchandising to the public, if we are 
to believe them now, they were guile- 
less and lacking. Now, suddenly, 
everything is being changed. They are 
duding up. An amazing transforma- 
tion is taking place. 


“Lumber and materials dealers,” 
they are calling themselves. They are 
Opening stores, in many places, on the 
Main Streets of cities, towns and 
villages. They are stocking a wide 
variety of building and household 
wares. If they cannot get on Main 
Street they are taking, in effect, a small 
bit of Main Street to where sheds and 
warehouses are being remodeled and 
brightened with paints and signs and 
lights. 

Dealers, men who used to be merely 
order takers, are spending money for 
plate. glass windows. They are em- 


Ernst F. Wagener, Edward Hines Lumber Co., Glenville, Ill., won second prize in the Building Supply News con- 
test on post-war store design, This store will display every material sold, employs shiftable display units. 
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© POTENTIAL OWNERS of . ee ; : 
plones, the backbone of avia- great aviation market, the broadest coverage is essen- 
tion’s vast postwar market— 


thousands of men in the armed tial in meeting rapidly-changing conditions. FLY- 
services, and civilian pilots, 


© FIXED-BASE OPERATORS, dis- ING, with the largest circulation (236,648 ABC), is 


tribytors, maintenance men 


irli { d —th . + . 
eo, Oe coches eae the most direct, low-cost medium for reaching mass 


es buying power—particularly, the personal plane 
market that includes pilots, fixed base operators, 
distributors, schools and maintenance men. 
Any sales program directed to those who buy, sell 
or use aircraft, parts, accessories and services should 


be based on FLYING with its terrific market im- 


Re ee ae 


product to his customers. ‘ . 

@ MORE POTENTIAL BUYERS in pact ... No other publication even approaches 
the high-income groups inter- i , 
ested in aviation than any FLYING in its complete coverage. Leta FLYING 


other aviation publication... 


at lowest rates on a milline " . 
representative give you full facts. 
basis—with a plus value of r & y f f 


high reader interest. 


185 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 
Z| FF- DAVI b) PU B LIS H IN G co M PANY ® New York e Washington « Los Angeles « London * Toronto 
FLYING e INDUSTRIAL AVIATION.« PLASTICS « POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY « RADIO NEWS e RADIO ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
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FOR CRYSTAL-CLEAR RADIO SETS 


_ radio sales will revolve around a new talking point 


—"Crystal-Clear Radio Reception.” 


Your engineers know that Pan-El Control Crystals will guard 
the threshold of your signal against strays, just as crystals now 


hold exactly on frequency the wave of the broadcast station. 


They know, also, that it is no longer necessary to engineer 
without crystal control, because Pan-El Control Crystals are 
available at prices that fit your competitive situation, and in 
quantities’ that assure regular supply—even with the most 


exacting specifications. 


If you want a post-war selling angle that will prove a “must,” 
let our staff work with you on crystal control applied to your 
entire line. We have worked out the most difficult war crystal 
needs, and we can promise to supply your needs in the fields 


of radio, fm, or any other electronic device. 


PAN-ELectronics LABoratories, Inc. 
500 SPRING STREET, N. W. . ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ploying architects and interior decorg. 
tors to lay out attractive show rooms 
and they are studying sales techniques, 
Bats, birds’ nests and cobwebs are be. “7 
ing broomed out. They are saying in / 
the lumber industry that within a year 
or so after peace ag mag settles A 
down you will hardly know these old 


places. Y 


Post-War Plans of Dealers 


We now have it on no less authority 
than Building Supply News that a 
surprisingly large proportion of lum. 
ber and materials dealers wil! 

1. Sell and contract the complete 
house, key-in-the-lock, whether con. 
ventional or prefabricated, custom. 
built or speculative. 

2. Sell and contract hundreds of 
types of pre-priced (per month) re. 
modeling packages; contract all types 
of building maintenance and repair. 

3. Sell complete farm building and 
maintenance service; be a farm build- 
ing doctor. 

4. Sell home comfort, styling, ideas 
—anything but “squares, board feet 
and sacks.” 

5. Move over to Main Street, if he 
isn’t already there, if he expects to sell 
the consumer. 

6. Become a leading—in many cases 
the leading—local advertiser, because 
he will have more to sell for the home 
than any other merchant. 

7. Become, in many cases, a de- 
partment store for everything for 
building and the home. . 

8. Specialize in repeat business. 
With so many packages to sell, he will 
continuously canvass his customers and 
show them new ideas for home com- 
fort, convenience and style. 

9. Cater to the woman buyer and 
employ more women in sales work, 
for home planning, domestic science, 
etc. 

10. Sell and install home appli- 
ances, residential heating and fuel, 
plumbing, air conditioning and elec- 
trical goods. 

11. Realize that his market is not 
merely a group of people living in 4 
particular locality, but a state of mind 
which must be satisfied by uplifting 
the standards of living and comfott. 

12. Adopt the attitude of a build- 
ing professional—heretofore thought 
to be the architect’s prerogative (In 
towns of under 25,000 where are good 
architects ?)—-anxious not merely to 
sell materials in stock but to give his 
customers dependable, expert advice 
on many kinds of building problems, 
based on his knowledge of materials 
and of local problems. LE 

Over a period of several months 
recently Building Supply News mes 
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“Men who design, produce and purchase modern 


Wey We te Uewsweete. industrial machinery represent the major market for 
x . free-rolling ball bearings. We find Newsweek an 


effective means of reaching this type of audience. 


lew Vepaitire ball Cearings” Its clear-cut, accurate reporting has definite appeal 


for the technically-minded reader and our use of this 
Carleton Beckwith 


Stine: Mime medium during the past six years has given a con- 


New Departure * Division General Motors 


stant element of extra news value to our advertising.” 


LEADERSHIP—=READERSHIP.. 


ee ae 
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a survey study which covered a total 
of 25,000 widely scattered dealers. It 
learned that 4,385 of these are plan- 
ning, after the war, to add electrical 
appliances to their line; 1,500 to add 
gas appliances; 1,460 to add radios. 
Some 2,500 will stock steel cabinets. 
Another 1,820 propose to merchan- 
dise electrical supplies and fixtures. 
Farm buildings, prefabricated, will 
be added to their lines by 1,320 deal- 
ers; wire farm fencing by 1,070; 
asphalt tile by 2,460, and linoleum by 
1,855. Prefinished wood flooring will 
go into the stocks of 2,710 and of 


these 1,820 propose to offer a floor 
sanding and surfacing service. 

Builders’ hardware was already car- 
ried by 19,570 of the dealers checked, 
but 1,750 more reported that they 
would put it in. Carpenters’ tools will 
be added by another 1,785. Unfinished 
furniture, inside, will be stocked by 
1,175 dealers who have never carried 
it before, and outdoor furniture, un- 
finished, by another 1,500. 

Six hundred and seventy-five lum- 
ber and materials dealers revealed that 
they intend to stock hunting equipment 
and accessories; 460 to open sporting 
goods departments; 140 to handle 


AT THE TOP 


IN ILLINOIS 


ROCKFORD 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
ROCKFORD REGISTER-REPUBLIC 


gifts and novelties. And so the story 
goes. 

The survey further shows tha 
17,150 building materials dealers plan 
to spend a total of $124,887,560 to 
remodel or build new yards, stores, 
offices, or a combination of these. One 
dealer expects to spend $75,000 on 
his yard and store—any number to 
spend from $10,000 to $25,000, and 
one chain of yards is planning te. 
building to the extent of $125,009, 

Because it has been impossible to 
replace trucks and mechanical equip- 
ment for a long time now, another 
big job has been building up. Dealers 
to the number of 18,570 will be in the 
market for 53,853 trucks, 72% of 
them 11/4 to 2 tons; 22%, 21/, to 5 
tons, and 6%, 10-ton heavies. A thou- 
sand dealers plan to purchase 1,214 
cranes; 5,175 to buy 7,006 conveyors; 
3,210 to purchase 3,888 loaders and, 
among various other items, 2,390 
dealers expect to get 3,995 hand and 
lift trucks. 


Size of Industry, Pre-War 


It is predicted, as a result of the 
survey, that 362,687 persons will be 
employed by these 25,000 dealers after 
the war—an average increase per deal- 
er of from 11 in 1941 to 14 after the 
war. Of these dealers, 22,900, or 
91.6% expect that their post-war vol- 
ume will be substantially above pre- 
war levels. 

Everyone knows, of course, that the 
lumber industry has been upset by the 
war and that if recent figures were 
available, which they are not, nothing 
normal would be reflected by them. 
The latest available figures that can 
be considered even approaching norm- 
alcy are those of 1939. In that year 
some 25,000 dealers sold goods and 
products as follows: 


RS Soe beatae ee ee $250,000,000 
DES ont adhesives 125,000,000 
Paints and varnish . 85,000,000 
ott ace w a 75,000,000 


Gypsum products ..... 25,000,000 
Wallboards and insulation 34,000,000 
Clay products 20,000,000 
Asphalt roofing ...... 65,000,000 
Building specialties, etc. 500,000,000 


This latter item, $500,000,000 
worth, it is explained, includes build- 
ers’ hardware, fencing, sheet metal 
products, screens and window glass, 
weather strip and glue and “1,001 
other items.” In other words, it shows 
that even before the war the trend to- 
ward a broader divergence of merchan- 
dise had begun in earnest. 

“The retail lumber and_ building 
material business is not a big town 
business,” says the report. “In fact, 
just about three-fourths of all dealers 
in the United States operate in com- 
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munities under 25,000 population. 
And more than half—53.8%—of the 
dealers are in communities of under 
5,000 population. 

“While the retail lumber and build- 
ing material business is big in the 
aggregate, it is not characterized by a 
small number of big volume units 
doing most of the business. In 1939 
there were only 504 yards in the entire 
nation that did an annual business of 
$300,000 or more. Only 3,465 that 
year had gross sales of from $100,000 
to $299,000.” 

Out of 75 recognized independent 
retail trades the industry stands sixth, 
according to the same 1939 figures, 
with an annual volume of $1,478,- 
159,000. The only ones topping it, 
with their total volume of sales, were: 


Groceries and meats. .$5,496,318,000 
Motor vehicles ...... 4,810,245,000 
Department stores 3,974,998,000 
Groceries, without meats 2,225,435,000 
Restaurants, cafeterias, 


and lunch rooms ... 1,764,854,000 


Lumber yard operators down through 
the years have been substantial busi- 
ness people and their investments in 
buildings and yards have been im- 
pressive in dollars if not in display 
and attractiveness. Shoppers have nev- 
er felt their lure. Impulse buyers have 
been unknown to them. Customers 
who had definite needs to be fulfilled 
came to them. Personnel has been 
made up of order takers, seldom sales- 
men. As a class, lumber dealers have 
never created wants. 

The more aggressive among them 
today are readily admitting that the 
rank and file lumber dealer has tarried 
all too long in the “cracker barrel” 
era. Only in the last few years have 
they begun to realize that they, too, 


Mopvern Lumser Retamine: Although small, this store of Haywood Lumber & Invest. 
ment Company, San Fernando, California, is packed with opportunities for impulse sales, 


like other merchandisers, can sell pack- 
age goods. They are beginning to think 
of the home, and all that goes into 
it, as a package which they can sell. 

Some of the things that the new, 
aggressive, active, lumber and mate. 
rials dealer is telling himself are 
“musts” on his calender, now that he 
is investing in show rooms, counters, 
displays and all that, are: 

Consistent ‘selling’ advertising 
must be carried out, and this must 
feature new homes, farm buildings, 
remodeling and repair packages and 
over-the-counter merchandise. 

Planning and financing service, tak- 
ing care of all phases of the building 
job. 

Salesmen who will specialize in can- 
vassing, telephone and _ direct-mail 
solicitation to flush leads. 

Close study of all new items com- 
ing into the field, and this includes 
both raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts as well as prefabricated units. 

Fitting intimately into the civic and 
social picture because schools, churches 
and public buildings produce business 
as do homes, factories and_ stores. 
Highway operations and parks, too, 
should not be overlooked. 

“The dealer of 25 years ago didnt 
have to do all these things,’ says 
Building Supply News, commenting 
on its study, ‘but the dealer from now 
on will have to if he is going to keep 
up with the procession. The type o! 
lumber yard that prospered very well 
for a hundred years or so is going out. 
Those who learn to merchandise in 4 
modern manner will be the successful 
dealers of the future.” 

(For statistical data on how build- 
ing supply dealers will expand lines 
after the war, see tables on pages 128 
and 130.) 
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MEW POLICY One Bercy; 


MORE GAS AND Tres 


ee nr ee 920 subscribers); U. S. News (207,141); 


- the most active in the world. Business Week (126,384); and Nation’s 
1s | It consists of all the sales transactions Business (451,385). 

8 that take place in business, of both raw ma- This economical, effective unit will aid 
oo, terials and industrial products. It absorbs you in shaping the buying decisions of the 
a the entire output of all the finished products key men who control this greatest of all 
ays Fequired by American industry. markets... the million who buy in billions. 
- Fortunately, the decision-makers in this When competition is at its height again, 
ep Fmarket can be reached easily and econom- ample space on this four lane highway to 
- ically, at the moment when they are think- big selling will be available. Now is the time 


ut. fing about business, by using just the four _ to plan. 
ful Peadine business publications. 


jg. | You can put full page messages before N AT i O N S B U S | N E S S 


nes [4 million of these buyers every month for : 
~ Pnly $6,585 by advertising in Fortune (178,- Washington °DC 
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'HOW BUILDING SUPPLY DEALERS WILL 
EXPAND LINES AFTER THE WAR 


es 
| 


Number and | Number and 


ay > of Sesion Coreestange of Dealers 
Commodity Groups and Specified Lines | Each Commodity. Conmed, n 
That Lumber and Building Material || Line After the War 
Dealers Handle % of | Gel 
Total || | Total 


Dealers i D 
|| Number | (25,000) | Number | (25,000) 


APPLIANCES (Household): | | 


Electrical Appliances. .......sseeeeeeeee 3,140 | 12.56 4,385 | 17.54 
| TN, i occkeneskenctnoennts 1,675 | 6.70 | 1,500 | 6.00 
“xterra 1,785 | 7.14 || 1,460 | 5.84 
| CABINETS (Kitchen): | 
OS oo a tg we cua weeceaaeeeebeeumen | 3,250 | 13.00 2,500 | 10.00 
| SEN css vskeotesadaexemeueianants || 15,790 | 63.28 || 1,675 | 6.70 
ELECTRICAL GOODS: | 
Supplies and Fixtures .......---.++eeeee 3,250 | 13.00 || 1,820 7.28 
FARM EQUIPMENT SUPPLIES: | | 
Farm Buildings (prefab.)........++-sseeees 9,605 | 38.42 || 1,320| 5.98 
Farm Implements (complete line)........--- 890 | 3.56 | 425 | 1.70 
Farm Implements (odd units) ........-..-- 1,285 | 5.14 | 210 84 
TG IL ele AIR SAT: 2,035 | 8.14 | 950] 1.00 
FENCING: } | 
Farm Fence (wire) ......-eeceeceeeeeecees || 9,320 | 37.28 1,070 | 4.28 
Ferm Fence (weed).....cscccccccsccceses '| 7,710 | 31.70 | 460 | 1.84 
Ornamental Fence (metal).........0000005 || 5,140 | 20.56 890 | 3.56 
Ornamental Fence (wood)........+++-++++| 7,925 | 31.70 | 1,070 | 4.28 
There are two secrets to good sales 7 | 
letters. First, the words. Second, the FLOOR MATERIALS: | | | 
paper. Asphalt Tile......cccccccccccccccccccces | 3,750 | 15.00 || 2,460/| 9.84 
“The last shall be first” in order of a peeveseresnasecees tt teeeeeee es | — ra pico a 
: r ae ‘ Wber. . occ ccccccccccccccccccccesscces P ’ J : 
cake te a oo ALE ARACEAE, 1,000} 4.00 | 355| 1.49 
. ; ae Wood Flooring (prefinished).............- 11,035 | 44.14 2,710 | 10.84 
So if you = sending ORs sales Floor Sanding and Surfacing Service........ | 5,710 | 22.84 1,820 | 7.98 PAK 
letter, put it on Atlantic Bond...a ——— 
genuinely watermarked bond paper FUEL: | . For : 
with that certain touch of quality Cadk. ccccccccccccscsssccesesescescosces || 13,820} 55.28 750 | 3.00 sd c 
that adds force to what you say. cect ctecdek eines abawaiens || 1,210 | 4.84 285 | 1.14 — 
You have Atlantic Bond letterheads Presto-logs PTUTTCELITCIPC TL | 1,890 7.56 460 1.84 crt 
and envelopes in clear, clean white, WE cin cdardeerkacdnesncsdaaeseccner | 3,785 | 15.14 140 56 amped 
bright cream or in six attractive ee Saas «On Pes 
oseenapeenes. “seahe~dhmconeg~enlar-teeed “a. scien ainciconantiosaniaiiamneitiodias | 1a10| 4.84 105 | 42 pr 4” 
new portfolio, Eastern Fine Papers ses aeenihehieiuachieniitatinds 6,105 | 24.49 950| 1.00 J... 
for Business. Send for this portfolio Window. GLEE REG HR 18,570 74.28 890 | 3.56 m total 
now. Glazing Service (Shop)............00e000- | 6,250 | 25.00 210 84 Soca 
HARDWARE AND TOOLS: | | gob 
Builders’ Hardware ..........eeeeeeeeeees || 19,570 | 78.28 1,750 | 7.00 Is t 
Household Hardware...........sceeecees | 6,675 | 26.70 1,175 | 4.70 om 
Kitchen Utensils, etc........0..000eeeeeees 2,460 | 9.84 320 | 1.98 fi 
| Tools (carpenters’)........2.eeeeeeeeeeees|| 6,960 | 27.84 || 1,785 | 7-14 nent 
ER icsvisavcccovwesonsess || 2,960 | 11.84 640 | 2.56 BCalifor 
—— | ——— —— fithe de 
HEATING EQUIPMENT: | | the we 
Ce PERS occccnesccescceccccscnseses 3,500 | 14.00 750 | 3.00 
Furnaces and Piping ............+e++++++|| 2,495 | 9.70 820 | 3.28 Mc 
Post Regulates. ..ccccccsccccccccccvcces || 3,855 | 15.42 640 | 2.56 
EASTERN CORPORATION Oil Stoves and Space Heaters............. | 2,855 | 11.42 || 1,210 | 4.84 
OEE ETO ee ey TS 4,210 | 16.84 1,355 | 5.42 
BANGOR, MAINE 
(Continued on page 130) 
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...like California without the 


BILLION DOLLAR VALLEY OF THE BEES 


AKE OUT the Billion Dollar Valley of the Bees, and Califor- 
nia would look rather odd, too. 


_ For in this great 500-mile Valley live 1,220,000 people, a 
god chunk of the State’s population. And these people 
contribute a whopping share to the State’s wealth from 
laming, mining, oil, lumber and other enterprises. In fact, 
people in the Valley have an effective buying income of 
one and a half billion dollars. 


Per capita retail purchases there top the national average 
by 34%. Total dollars spent at retail by Valley residents 
exceed Boston's or Pittsburgh’s. And for food they spend more 
in total dollars than any U. S. city except the five largest.* 


Yet Valley people keep a weather eye on the future. 
They added in a recent year a staggering 728 million to 
heir savings. 


Is there something you want to say to these prosperous 
people? Then say it in local newspapers—for the Billion 
Dollar Valley of the Bees is an independent market, isolated 
fom the influence of outside newspapers. Put The Sacra- 
mento Bee, The Modesto Bee and The Fresno Bee on your 
California schedule. These three McClatchy newspapers are 
the dominant on-the-ground papers, read daily by most of 
the well-off people in the valley. 


NCL AT CHY ‘<9 ) NEWSPAPERS 


National representatives... O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
New York «© LosAnaeles + Detroit * Chicago »* San Francisco 


1945 


3K For you who thrive on statistics, 
here’s what Sales Management's 1944 Copyrighted Survey shows 


¥ TheValley of the Bees has 1,220,000 people, 
15.39% of the State’s total. More popula- 
tion than Baltimore or Cleveland. 


v Effective Buying Income in the Valley of 
the Bees is $1,472,207,605. That's more 
than the total urban EBL in 30 of the na- 
tion’s 48 states. 


y Retail sales in the Valley totaled $774,155,- 
960. Only five cities in the entire country 
exceeded that figure. The Valley ranks right 
next to Philadelphia and Los Angeles — 
ahead of such markets as Boston, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
and Cleveland, 


y And the three McClatchy Bees dominate in 
Valley ttading areas where live 83% of all 
those people... where 81% of all that EBI 
is concentrated ... where 88% of all those 
retail sales are made. 


ABC coverage of 88% in metropolitan 
area. In 14-county area, more than 
double circulation of nearest competitor 


ABC coverage of 91% in city zone; 
57% of trading area. 


ABC coverage of 90% in city 
zone; 50% in trading area—, 
largest circulation of any news- 
paper berween San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 
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| To the ladies, 


. 


Bless em! 
(56.8% 


of all 
Women's Wear store 
advertising in Buffalo 
appears in the . ‘ 
BUFFALO 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


Fashion advertising —* 
calls for buying action, — 
and local space buyers. 
know that when you _ 
want action in Buffalo 


the Courier-Express 
Delivers the Goods! 


BUFFALO’S ONLY 
MORNING & SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 


FINGERTIP 


The magic that un- 
locks this striking new 
box lies in your own 
fingertips. A mere 
finger touch and—flip! 

—the lid of your *Flip-It Box springs 
open for your convenience. In burnished 
copper on walnut or mahogany, or in 
sterling silver on an ebony base—for cig- 
arettes or cards. Soon at your dealer’s. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


FROM THE FAMILY OF 


(Oz. ° 
Sine ifs 
Address Dept. SM 


— 
KA RR MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


WEEDSPORT, N.Y 
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HOW BUILDING SUPPLY DEALERS Wi, 
EXPAND LINES AFTER THE WAR 


(Continued from page 128) 


| 


Commodity Groups and Specified Lines 
That Lumber and Building Material 
Dealers Handle | 


Number and 


| Percentage of Dealers 


Who Now Handle 
Each Commodity 


Patni a 
entag 

Who Will Abba 
| Commodity to Their 


|_Line Alter the Wa 


% of || | % of 
Dealers | pice 
| Number | (25,000) || Number 25,000 
HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS: | } 
Fumiture (finished)........0+20+20eeeeeees | 640) 2.56 || 140] 5 
Furniture (inside unfinished)............... 1,570 | 6.28 | 1,175 | 4.10 
Furniture (outdoor unfinished) ............. 3,105 | 12.42 ! 1,500 | 6.09 
INSULATION (See also Wallboards): | | 
ibaa a Rae APC | 21,710 | 86.84 || 750 | 3.99 
REMAN SE ACE OE || 17,570 | 70.28 | 570 | 999 
EI Re | 15,105 | 60.42 | 1,985 544 
LUMBER PRODUCTS: 
Rn ciaicrstistibedsbesneteneans || 20,140 | 80.56 | 535 944 
DE thdcnstheseensnansesnesoacnpens || 21,925 | 87.70 | 785 3.44 
PL cn cctudunbenembubieaw wisn din || 21,500 | 86.00 || 675 97 
MASON MATERIALS: 
Cement and Lime only.................-- 2,570 | 10.28 210 84 
i. cccccseeengearenesan 11,070 | 44.28 175 10 
Mason Materials (complete) ............- 18,535 | 74.14 285 144 
Ready-mixed Concrete.........sseeeee005 2,355 | 924 | 640) 956 
MILLWORK: 
Custom Millwork (dealer manufactured)... .. 9,035 | 36.14 || 210 84 
Custom Millwork (purchased outside). ...... || 14,750 | 59.00 | 640 9.56 
I ic ang niinedawiadnwaleewnen’ || 20,640 | 82.56 || 710 9.84 
et || 7,710 | 30.84 || 1,320 5.98 
PAINTS AND WALLPAPER: | } 
DD dbs knmaethencisnctebcsmnscanecnins 19,570 | 78.28 | 820 3.98 
MED a ckcnrickddatndncneseesneeesés | 4,035 | 16.14 || 605 2.49 
PLUMBING: | | 
Plumbing (complete line)................. || 3,250 | 13.00 | 1,535 | 614 
Plumbing (fixtures only)..............--4. || 1070} 4.28 || 785 3.44 
ROOFING AND SIDING: | | 
I acs ah hatte duane dalsiocaiae 18,390 | 73.56 || 1,175 | 4.10 
DE Uithinectisetssenneeevaiees inah 23,105 | 92.42 425 | 1.70 
Picé dsccneakeusedhandhebwenneniie 10,000 | 40.00 390 | 1.56 
Ee aden hace ee eee hh eb eeenee bake 13,390 | 53.56 960 | 3.84 
i cerddanibenneaenwhen 17,605 | 70.42 605 | 2.70 
Wood Shingles (stained).................. 12,500 | 50.00 675 | 1.70 
SASH AND DOORS (See also Millwork): 
Garage Doors (mechanical) ............... || 16,820 | 67.28 || 1,570 | 6.28 
Screens and Screen Doors...............-- 21,355 | 85.42 710 | 2.84 
Dt Mrrcckinthsbettcineniwceshant® 14,210 | 56.84 1,000 | 4.00 
Storm Sash and Doors.............--20005 '| 19,175 | 76.70 890 | 3.56 
WALLBOARDS: | 
Interior (prefinished). ................000. || 14,250 | 57.00 || 1,320, 5.28 
fetatbne Gelli. ...0sc0 veces ccsccrsecces || 23,140 | 92.56 | 495 | 1.70 
Structural types (insulating, gypsum, etc.) ...|| 18,855 | 75.42 || 855 | 3.42 
RR aR ama aR | 19,855 | 79.42 || 750, 3.00 
UNCLASSIFIED LINES: 
General Store (food and soft goods). ....... 140 56 || 35 | 44 
Gift and Novelty Store..............00005 | 535 | 2.14 140 56 
Hunting Equipment and Accessories........ | 1,390 | 5.56 675 | 2.70 
Deine GORGE, onccoceccecneenscesseese 1,320 5.28 460 | 1.84 
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here ve Geen Some Chauges Made . 


Now that reconversion is at hand, it is im- 
portant for advertisers to remember that 
America’s 3rd Market has undergone some 
major wartime changes. 

In the first place, Philadelphia has 
more population, more spendable income 
and more savings than it had in the imme- 
diate prewar period. 

Secondly, advertisers who now want 
to reach more Philadelphia families — 
more effectively — have one less news- 


paper available for their postwar sales 


cs/THE RECORD 
NE QTHER 
HIVADELPHIA 


drive than they had before Pearl Harbor. 
That’s why the wartime performance 
of Philadelphia’s four daily newspapers 
is a more reliable guide to postwar plan- 
ning in America’s 3rd Market than the 
gaudy pie-charts of the bygone ‘thirties. 
That’s why more and more advertisers 
are following the trend of the ’forties . . . 
buying “THE REcorp — and ONE Other” 
. using the only newspaper combination 


that gives complete coverage of Philadel- 


phia’s growing liberal-conservative market. 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


QUARTER MILLION DAILY - HALF MILLION SUNDAY 


Represented Nationally by George A. McDevitt Co.—New York, Chicago. Philadelphia. Detroit, Cleveland 
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A strange thing happens on the dotted line. being put to a test. For these are days when 
demand so greatly outruns supply that there is 
a temptation to reduce quality to help fill the 
demand. A reputable manufacturer resists that 


A man puts his name on it, and instantly a 
piece of paper becomes a promise, a pledge, 


a contract. : 
temptation. He never forgets the pledge of 
Before, that paper was just a lot of words. quality implied in his brand name. 
Now that signature on the dotted line has : ; 
transformed it. Now a man has committed Calvert, in common with every forward- 
himecif, Now he stands behind those words. looking American business, believes these are 
days when a manufacturer must balance the 
There is an invisible dotted line on every good name of his product against the lure of 
product sold in America. It is on the cereal box, temporary profit. And Calvert believes nothing 
on the tooth paste package, on the refriger- is worth the sacrifice of 2 good name! 


ator, on the automobile, on the fountain pen. 
Yes, this is a time when the invisible dotted 


It is the place where the maker of the product line on a product is more significant than ever. 


puts his name. Sometimes it appears in the 


form of a trade mark, sometimes a symbol or a We Americans are a frank and forthright 
brand name. people. We like to know with whom we’re n eve; 
dealing. We like to know who makes the ent’s 


But it is really his signature on a contract... 
goods we use. 


with you. ock - 

It says: “I have made what you are about to We like a man—or a manufacturer a panes 
buy. I have put the best possible quality for the = -_ name on the dotted line—and then back ve t1 
price into this product. I stand behind it.” o0 mp! oney 


In times like these, the integrity of that Seon alte -/ Mult 


contract between the maker and the buyer is W. W. Wachtel, President ay Wi 
ea—t 


N ine 


The 3rd in a new series of business messages from 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, NEw YORK 17, N.Y. 
» © 8 2 © © © f 2 Ff 2 & © & 


Reprints of this series are available on request 
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n every department—from presi- reproduces lines and text for stand- 


en's office to factory shipping  ardized forms along with variable 
ock—anywhere paper work is _ information at one time—and in one 
eeded, there is an Opportunity to _— single operation. 
ve time, lighten labor and save The advantages of Systemat dupli- 
aan}. cating are so revolutionary that it 
Multilith Duplicating points the opens up scores of ways to consoli- 
ay with the introduction of a new date several forms into one and 
eta—the Systemat. The Systemat is effect many other short cuts. 


Nn inexpensive master sheet that We can show you how top execu- 


tives are using Systemats for confi- 
dential reports — how purchasing 
and billing departments use it to 
eliminate numerous forms. Syste- 
mats are saving time and avoiding 


TRADE-MARK REE 


MULTILITH DUPLICATOR MODEL 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3,725 
Multis raph Models from $150 to $2,035 


LY 15, 1945 


ENT 


Changing Conditions 
Demand 
Changed Methods 


errors in engineering departments, 
in shop operations, in receiving, 
stock room, and shipping depart- 
ments. 


Call in a Multigraph man to help 
you find ways to improve efficiency 
and cut costs in every department 
where repetitive paper work of any 
description is required. Phone our 
nearby office or write Methods De- 
partment, Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation, Cleveland 17, 
Ohio. Sales Agencies with service 
and supply departments in prin- 
cipal cities of the world. 


Multigraph 


US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multiith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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LEADS THE 


HOUSTON POST 


NATIO 


IN RETAIL FOOD 
LINEAGE 


FASTEST GROWING NEWSPAPER IN THE 
FASTEST GROWING MARKET IN ETHE SOUTH 


pes the fact that the Houston 
Post is not the largest newspaper in 
the United States, it led the nation in 1944 
in retail food lineage. This means just one 
thing—that Post advertising gets results! 


Every advertiser knows that in retail food 
advertising an accurate check of the results 
from each ad can be made very easily. 
Houston merchants have discovered that 
they get far greater returns on their ad- 
vertising dollars spent in the Houston Post. 
It is only natural that they place the bulk 
of their advertising in the paper that does 
the most for them. That’s why the Post 
has consistently led the field for the past 
eight years in the important field of retail 
food advertising in Houston. 


The Post is a strong advertising medium 
because it offers more to the reader. It is 
the only Houston paper offering a com- 
plete market page and carrying both As- 
sociated and United Press news dispatches. 
It has 25 of the most popular comics in 
the country, covers the home’s many in- 
terests, and has an outstanding sports page. 
It is a family read newspaper and, as every 
member of a family helps spend the in- 
come, that is one of the big reasons why 
Post advertising is so effective. 


More and more national advertisers are 
discovering that their advertising dollar 
gets a far greater return in the Houston 
Post. When you add to this the fact that 
the Houston area is one of the world’s 
richest markets, it is very easy to see why 
it pays to advertise in the Houston Post! 


USE THE 
HOUSTON POST 


A MILLION 
CUSTOMERS 


WITH 


$260,000,000 
TO SPEND 


The Houston Post reaches this 
huge market that is rich now— 
and will be even greater and 
richer in the future as _ the na- 
tural wealth of resources in this 
region are more fully developed. 
For those wishing to expand op- 
erations, the Houston area offers 
abundant opportunities. Let the 
Houston Post show you the pos- 
sibilities of this market. 


Represented by Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, Inc. 


THE HOUSTON POST 


First in the Texas Morning Field 


in City and Suburban Circulation 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittances, to Readers 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 39¢ 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. y. These 
reprints may be ordered by number, 


110—"A Four-Pronged Plan for Recruit. 
ing The Post-War Selling Force,’ \y 
Harold D. Laidley. (Price 5c) 
“Post-War Planning Series.” (27 articles) b 
Available in broken lots. (Price 25¢ er 
set.) 


ing De. ¢ 


106—"The Job of the Advert: 
partment.” (A chart) (Price 5c) 


107—"The Job of the Sal. Depart. 
ment.” (A chart) (Price 5c) 

103—"A Time-Saver List of Sources {y 
Maps for Sales Executives.” (Price 10¢) 


100—"Five Practical Plans for Training 
Retail Salespeople,” a reprint of five article 
by James C. Cumming which have appeared 


recently in SALES MANAGEMENT. (Pric¢ 
10c) 
99—"Ideas for Solving Your Biggest 


Post-War Problem; The Training of «4 
Hard Hitting Sales Force,’”’ a reprint of 12 
articles on sales training from recent issues 
of SALES MANAGEMENT. (Price 50c each) 


98—"Am I Really Ready for Post-Wa 
Selling?” by Burton Bigelow, Burton Bige- 
low Organization, New York City. (Price 
10c). 


97—"So You Need a New Payment Plan 
for Your Post-War Sales Force?’, by 
Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organiza- 
tion, New York City. (Price 5c) 


95—"GI Joe Asks: ‘Shall I Seek 3 
Career in Selling After the War?” by 
Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organiza- 
tion, New York City. (Price 5c) 


pte. 


105—"Nineteen Questions About Apti- 
tude Testing.’ (Price 3c) 


96—"New Market Measurements of the 
Western States,” by Warwick S. Carpenter, 
Pacific Coast Manager, Sales Management. 
Inc. (An interpretive analysis with post: 
war projection.) (Price 20c) 


90—"Gagged and Bound,” by T. Han 
Thompson. Reprints of the best quips from 
T. Harry Thompson’s Scratch Pad column 
in SM. 64 pp. (Price 75c) 


94—""A Self-Appraisal Test for You 
Salesmen,’ by Eugene J. Benge, Benge 
Associates, Chicago. (Price 5c) 


92—"Self-Analysis for Sales Managers 
by Eugene J. Benge, Benge Associates, Chi 
cago. (Price 5c) 


Expenses Now Rui 
Higher Than Pre-War 


111—"'Salesmen's 
ning Over 30% 
Level.” (Price 5c) 


109—"Legal Angles to Watch m 
Contracts with Sales Agents,” by 
Parker. (Price 5c) 


108—""How to Keep Out of Hot W = 
in Writing Salesmen’s Contract 
T. Parker. (Price 5c) 
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™ Out in Sun Prairie, Wis., Wr. 
Renk, the nation’s premier breeder 


of Shropshires, remodeled his barn 


around the tractor—came up with a 


one-man food factory system. Working 


7 et 


a5, c4 
a “wer AST 
, a | 
f i | 
ct "| a ~\ . 
Tire Teele on the hoof, 25,000 bu. of hybrid seed corn, 10,000 bu. 


of Vicland oats, plus the sheared wool—filling an 86 car train 


over 1,000,000 pounds of steers, hogs, and sheep sold 


of farm produce, several hours’ supply for our men on all fighting fronts! Renk takes two 
tons of meat and grain off every acre each year by using his head, tractor power, mechanized 
barn, hay chutes, self-feeders . . . “‘A Layout for Labor Saving”’’ passes along to other 


successful farmers this new factory technique in the July issue of SuccEssFUL FARMING, 


7 


TT), a rr) oct wan ca 


Tit tre 


A swath a day...gives greens! On an acre of corn-soy 
higher’n hosses’ eyes . . . the cornstalks as thin as pencils, 
sweet, palatable, the soy simply delicious ...a swath a 
day through the field keeps 34 registered Jerseys in salad 
greens . . . shoots up G. Damschroder’s milk production 


graph string-straight in summer heat! 


Barefoot boy, age 78... goes fishing in self-made three acre 
lake on his own farm . . . catches bass, crappies, bluegills . . . pan 
fries the fish on his picnic grounds! O for a farmer’s life! Read, 


“Not a Bad Way to Live. . .” 


‘ my ei 
AND... “Farm Health Tomorrow” ...The Farm Outlook ike 
... Successful Homemaking .. . Fresh Pie . . . Less-Sugar nd 
Canning Tips . . . make the July issue top of the pile beiaaecee s 
° oe ° ° sa y, 
reading for advertising men anxious to pile up more 
sales in the nation’s best farm market . . . and read each month by more 


than a million SF subscribers . . . with top yields, incomes, ambitions. 
Ask the SF man for facts. SuccessFuL FARMinG, Des Moines, New York, 


Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


\ 


one unit, one farmer manages 350 hogs, 
100 steers, 45 sheep in 8 hrs. a day of light 

winter chores; in summer is free for field 
work, while animals pasture-feed. With five 


units, the Renk farms’ 850 acres in a year produce 


AX, 
AX: 
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By SPAGHETTI 
DINNER 


| COmecet 
SPAGHErT; 


COMPLETE 2% 
spAGHEITI 


sAUCE - 


CHEESE 
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Package Primp-ups for Post-War 


PRODUCT IDENTITY is the outstanding feature of the new 
Para shower curtain box designed by Alan Berni for Para Man- 
ufacturing Co., Newark. In contrast to the packages it re- 
places, it shows how curtain actually looks in the shower. 


TRANSPARENT CONTAINER for the Nyal Company’s “Eye- 
master” is said to be currently outselling the old package, 
three to one. The original orange and black box hid the 
functional inner container. Other changes in the line are due. 


f +e 
CROP s 


ORIGINAL DESIGN MOTIF is retained in the new Magic Chef 
Spaghetti Dinner package. However, note how designer Mel 
Richman, by a close-up effect, has succeeded in creating what 
appears to be a larger package. Both cartons are the same size. 


PRODUCT PERFORMANCE is strongly conveyed in the design 
of the Dexta Cleaner container. Note its attention-getting 
qualities in contrast to the old round container. Besides having 
an arresting design it is of metal and very practically styled. 
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We LOMAS HAO 


BY END @OF 1945 WAR SURPLUS OF 
WASHINGION, IDAHO, OREGON FARMERS 
WEEE EXCEED EWO EBEIZEZON DOLEZARS 


will hold good for all of the farm households in the same states, the 1940 U. S. 
Census count of 187,178 farms in Washington, Idaho and Oregon being used. 
Assuming further that the January, 1945, buying intentions will remain un- 
changed, the following numbers of Pacific Northwest farmers will be actively 
in the market for the commodities listed, when this merchandise is again 


generally available: . 
umbe! 
eeu > avon tam atone, 
to Buy uyers < pond sane 
Leese s eae 37.6 70,312 Oil Heating Furnace ........ 17. 5 
j a otor res PR Ar ear 319% 39,614 Oil Heating Stove ........... 9.5% 17,806 
Tractor, Wheel Type ........ 24.3% 45,577 Coat Steer oe ek kee seas 3.8% 7,122 
Tractor, Track Type ........ 8.5% 15,987 Kitchen Sink ............... 17.2% 32,217 
Electric Range ............. ag i Beth en oe Shower ....... Bet 4 rit 
Praamane Water aysten’ sabes 141% 21-501 Other Plumbing Equipment - 15.9% 29,757 
Re POE EO ee 16.2% Bs} ew Oc cve. es bee eons 8 ‘ 
Electric Refrigerator A re 27.4% 51,272 Pressure Cooker  __....... 14.4% 26,985 
Electric Washing Machine ... 24.1% 45,124 New House (to be built) 16.7% 31,323 
Electric Mangle ............. 8.5% s New Barn (to be built) .. 18.8% 35,237 
Electric Hand Iron ......... 16 ax 30,765 Other Farm Buildings ....... 0% 52,409 
Electric Waffle Iron ........ 14. . : 
Electric SE Nae ae 16.6% 31,029 Remodeling to Be Done: 
Electric Mixer  .. . .....4. 20.6% ’ eee PEE e er ne eh eee 19.6% 36,639 
Electric Water Heater ...... 21.7% 40,549 PN LS viecce's Be Ree wos 19.6% 36,614 
Home Freezing Unit ......... 28.9% 54,138 Pe TRO 5 a's Sse vee ke 13.4% 25,158 
Vacuum Sweeper ........... 19.5% 36,570 PNR iiss sss wt eee 10.7% 19,944 
Steam or Hot Water Furnace 2.0% 3,780 FUDOrINe =. Sainte ee 23.6% 44,145 
Hot Air Furnace ............ 6.4% 11,980 Other Miscellaneous ......... 19.2% 35,951 


When civilian production gets the green light, Pacific Northwest farmers will 
have the money to buy the articles they've dreamed about owning. For the 
most part their minds now are wide open as to brands. Manufacturers who 
convince these farm buyers that their makes and brands are superior will get 
the lion’s share of the business. A short-cut to this desired end will be adver- 
tising in the local home state farm papers. Today Pacific Northwest farmers 
look to The Washington Farmer, The Idaho Farmer and The Oregon Farmer 
for vital information about their tough war-time problems; and in the easier 
days after reconversion they will look in the same place for facts, figures, 
charts and pictures that will guide their post-war purchasing. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST FARM TRIO 


Combined Net Paid Circulation Over 150,000 Each Issue 


The Washington Farmer The Idaho Farmer The Oregon Farmer 


General Offices: Spokane, Wash. State Offices: Seattle, Portland, Boise. 
Advertising Representatives: Associated Farm Papers—Chicago, New York, San Francisco. 


ON BUYING WAR BONDS! 
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The $8,000,000,000 Textile Industry: Is 


It Ripe for Brand Name Promotion? 


his is the fifth in a series of articles dealing with probable pro- 


motion developments in the textile industry in the years immedi- 


ately ahead. Here Mr. Cumming comments on branded synthetic 


yarns, reviews promotion policies behind their growing acceptance. 


BY JAMES 


C. CUMMING 


John A. Cairns & Co. 
New York City 


HE division of the textile in- 

dustry that is farthest removed 

from the consumer is the Yarn 

Division. Cotton, rayon, wool, 
linen, and other fibers must go through 
many, many processes before they 
finally get into the hands of the user. 
Therefore it is a reasonable statement 
that if the yarn manufacturers are suc- 
cessful in identifying their products, 
adequate identification is possible for 
any division of the industry. It is also 
reasonable to assume that if the yarn 
manufacturers have evolved practical 
promotional techniques, adaptations of 
those techniques may be applied to tex- 
tile products other than yarns. 

We have already discussed the fact 
that it is practically impossible to or- 
ganize for sales promotion purposes 
the millions of individual farmers en- 
gaged in producing cotton, wool, flax, 
and other natural fibers. The Cotton 
Textile Institute does some sales pro- 
motion work, particularly in the pro- 
motion of Cotton Week. The Institute’s 
work is excellent as far as it goes, but 
it is handicapped by a multiplicity of 
masters and a relatively limited appro- 
priation. 

The work of the International Silk 
Guild was similarly limited, and was 
finally stopped altogether with the 
shortly before the war. 


* The first of Mr. Cumming’s articles 
on textiles appeared in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S April 15, 1945 issue; the second, 


June 1, 1945; the third appeared June 15, 
1945, and the fourth was in the July 1, 
1945 issue. Another will appear in an early 
issue. When the series is complete, reprints 
of the entire group of articles will be 
made available in one printed unit. 


Tetuinc Ir to tHE Consumer: Yarn 
manufacturers are promoting fabric-con- 
sciousness among American consumers. 
American Viscose Corp. does it this way, 
calls it “trade advertising to consumers.” 


But as we have already pointed out, 
American embargo of Japanese silk 
the introduction of synthetic fibers in- 


La 
Choum este, 
Ceyou abue 


THE FASHION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


to the textile industry during the past 
20 years has taken a large proportion 
of yarn production out of the hands 
of agriculture and has placed it in the 
hands of large corporations. These or- 
ganizations understand modern sales 
promotion, know how to plan sound 
promotional programs, and are well 
able to finance the programs they plan. 
The impetus that they have given to 
intelligent study of textiles’ advertising 
and sales promotion problems has been 
very important to the industry as a 
whole. 

Specifically, what kind of sales pro- 
motion work has been done by the 
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producers of synthetic yarns? Suppose 
we look at a few of these companies 
from a sales promotion viewpoint. 


Celanese, an acetate rayon pro- 
duced by the Celanese Corporation of 
America, made its debut in 1925. It 
was an outgrowth of the production 
of cellulose acetate for coating airplane 
wings in World War I, and was the 
result of long experimentation and 
effort to develop a cellulose acetate 
textile fiber. 

But the textile industry did not im- 
mediately accept the new yarn. It was 
too new and different; word got 


around that it couldn’t be dyed, or 
woven, or printed. 

The first job of Celanese advertis- 
ing, therefore, in addition to announc- 
ing that the new fiber was available, 
was to announce that it could be 
woven and dyed. However, that alone 
was not enough. The company decided 
that the most efficacious way to demon- 
strate the kind of cloth that could be 
woven of Celanese yarn was to do the 
actual weaving. Accordingly, weaving 
operations were begun, two mills were 
acquired, and Celanese went into the 
business of producing fabrics as well 
as making yarn. 


Today, 95% of the textile bys 
of Celanese is in yarn. Still, the 
that the company still owns those 
mills has given them a decided 
on the identification of Celanese 
through to the consumer. The f,j 
produced in mills that are contr 
by Celanese give Celanese full 
vision over the quality of the fin; 
cloth and give assurance tha 
identification on such fabrics as ¢ 
ese Clairanese rayon _ taffeta 
“stick.” 


How Celanese Does |} 


Celanese accomplishes _ its 


identification to the consumer: 
1. By supplying tags and | 
liberally to converters, manufact sh 


' and retailers. The thought here js su 
Celanese, being an acetate rayon 
quires a different kind of treat sa 
from a viscose rayon or a cupra , 

nium rayon. Therefore identificatig tic 


highly important for the proper 
of the finished product. Cr 
2. By a broad educational pro, 
designed to interest consumers in 
ing for Celanese by name, sof pr 
retailers will recognize the impor ya 
of identifying the yarn in the va al 
Celanese products they sell. This art 
cational program is year-roundf ni 
nation-wide. It - includes talkg ya 
women’s clubs on home laund§ co 
topics. It schedules discussions b§ “C 
colleges, high schools and tq or 
schools on more technical subf to 
And the representatives of thef ab 
anese Educational Department fib 
frequent calls on retailers, telling§_ of 
salespeople the difference bet by 
Celanese and other rayons and} ve 
Celanese should be cared for. ica 
calls offer an added opportunity t 
retail buyers to urge manufactur jn, 
put Celanese labels on the gam an 
they produce. no 
3. By the weight of a broad pl. 
gram of magazine and radio a fr 
tising on Celanese. In making Cel Cy 
a household word, this advertisin Its 
created broad acceptance for the gp 
| and has caused many manufac jp 
and retailers to want the Cel lic 
labels to stay in the garments— jp 
after they go into the hands py, 
consumer. ; 
This modern advertising 1 pre 
different from the first announce an 
that the new fiber could be dyeG guy, 
woven. Generally speaking, Cel pe: 
in its early days had to tell its bn 
through the fabric, for that was 
thing that people could under in 
Each new fabric—voile, taffets, 
manent moiré and jersey—w 
| moted extensively as it was intro wh 
to the market. of 
As late as 1932, a typical Cel lox 


— 


Baltimore, Pop. 988,000° 
Pittsburgh, Pop. 630,000 
St. Paul, Pop... 295,000 


Total 1,913,000 
WOAI Daytime Primary Area 


Pop. 1,916,500* 


*Copr 1945 Sales Management Survey of 
Buying Power: further reproduction not licensed 


Included in the big loop of WOAI’s daytime primary area are more 
potential customers than the combined population of Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh and St. Paul! 


In this populous and prosperous Texas market, the 50,000 watt, 
clear channel voice of WOAI attracts more listeners than any other 
station. 


And that’s why WOAI continues to sell more merchandise to more 
people in Central and South Texas than any other station — at a 
lower cost per sale! 


50,000 WATTS + CLEAR CHANNEL «+ NBC AFFILIATE «+ 


‘OAI 


Represented Nationally by 
EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


MEMBER TQN 


The Powerful Advertising Influence of the Southwest 
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advertisement to the trade read: “In 
every textile field, the tangible supe- 
riorities of Celanese yarn are opening 
up new vistas of profit. Manufacturers 
in all lines, who turn to Celanese yarn 
in the effort to meet keener competi- 
tion by giving increased value, find 
that the recognized advantages of 
Celanese serve unfailingly as a spur 
to sales. Linings of Celanese yarn add 
to men’s high-grade clothing lines the 
fresh selling appeal sought by leaders 
in this field. To underwear and hosiery 
lines, both for women and for men, 
Celanese represents certain definite 
merits of service obtainable from no 
other type of textile and definite 
rofits to manufacturer and retailer.” 

Today’s Celanese advertisements 
show finished garments and urge con- 
sumers to look for Celanese Fabrics. 

Another example of smart Celanese 
sales promotion was the setting up of 
a fellowship at the National Associa- 
tion of Dry Cleaners to teach the dry 
cleaning industry how to handle 
Celanese fabrics. 


American Viscose Corporation, 
producers of viscose rayon and acetate 
yarns and also staple fibers, have 
already been mentioned in _ these 
articles because of the elaborate tech- 
nique they have worked out for getting 
yarn identification through to the 
consumer. The identifying Viscose 
“Crown Tested” red disc, yellow disc 
or green disc tags provide information 
to the consumer not only on the wash- 
ability factor, but on the general care, 
fiber content, and serviceability factors 
of the garment. The use of these tags 
by converters and manufacturers is 
very carefully controlled by the Amer- 
ican Viscose Corporation. 


The Viscose system of Crown Test- 
ing is the result of a long evolution— 
and it is still evolving. The first an- 
nouncement of “A quality control 
plan” was made in 1930. Gradually, 
from this first announcement, the 
Crown testing plan was worked out. 
Its scope was so vast, however, that it 
operated haltingly and its tests were 
imperfect. Accordingly, all existing 
licenses under the plan were scrapped 
in 1942 and a new, thorough-going 
plan was put into effect. 

This new plan is still being im- 
proved, but it is decidedly promotable 
and its story is being presented to con- 
sumers aggressively. It is based on the 
performance of fabrics which are 
known to be satisfactory. 


Today’s American Viscose advertis- 
ing program may be divided thus: 


1. The employe relations program, 
which appears in the local newspapers 
of the towns where Viscose mills are 
located, 
Jury 


15, 1945 


2. Trade advertising to consumers, 
showing finished soon Tong describing 
the tests which have been applied to 
them, listing the stores where they may 
be purchased, and naming the manu- 
facturers who made them. This ad- 
vertising might be looked upon as con- 
sumer advertising, but the Viscose 
Corporation regards it as trade adver- 
tising and does it for its effect on 
converters, manufacturers and retailers. 


3. Advertising to the textile trade. 
This goes to converters, manufacturers 


and finishers, with news about the 
latest accomplishments of Crown Test- 
ed fabrics. 


4. Advertising to the retail trade. 
The objective here is to acquaint de- 
partment stores with the advantages 
of Crown Tested labeling and the 
featuring of Crown Tested fabrics. 
The current campaign emphasizes the 
wrong answers salespeople give to 
customers’ questions about fabrics. 


5. Consumer advertising of two 
kinds. The first tells about new de- 


Tell your story on film! 


It makes a permanent impression... 


PICTURE 
1S WORTH 


10,000 
WORDS 


6A EELS Bett. “a a. 
we Ey 


for movies 


are an intimate, vivid, real life experience. 


Successful marketing men are utilizing the power 
of informative movies—as are the Armed Forces, 
who have found them invaluable for speedy, sure 


dissemination of facts. 


We are proficient in the making of spe- 
cial films that tell your story. Let us 


FILMCRAFT 


on your part. 


know your problem—with no obligation 


af 


213 W. JACKSON BLVD, + CHICAGO 6, ILL.! 
Division of SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Eastern Office: s504 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 
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velopments in rayon such as its use in 
synthetic rubber tires, the stretching 
qualities of Vinyon, the production of 
uneven lengths of rayon staple fibers 
for better blending with wool fibers. 
The second takes its cue from “How 
America Lives,” shows typical rayon 
problems in the home and indicates 
their solution. Examples: (1) Her 
newest dress, just back from the clean- 
ers and she can’t wear it because it 
shrank. (2) The hem that couldn't 
be let down because the dress faced. 

In addition, Viscose, like Celanese, 
conducts an elaborate educational pro- 


gram. The heart of this program is a 
series of service leaflets designed to 
help users of rayon get best satisfaction 
from it. A different leaflet is issued 
each month and distributed through 
the press and radio, women’s clubs, 
4H clubs and similar vehicles. Also 
displays, classroom leaflets and teach- 
ers’ manuals are prepared for elemen- 
tary school teachers, high school stu- 
dents, and home economics teachers 
and students. All this material is de- 
signed to get the true facts about rayon 
and the Viscose name into the minds 
of-the future market. It covers such 


A BIG GIFT MARKET 


... ON its way to you 


Hundreds of thousands of service- 
men are returning to America from 
Evrope to spend varying periods of 
time in U. S. Army Camps, preparing 
for the Pacific phase of the war. These 
men, plus those undergoing initial 
training make up a big market for 
gifts. 

Not only will these PX and Ships’ 
Service Store Markets be running at 
peak during the Christmas season, but 
unlike regular civilian gift markets, 
willcontinue big for the other months 
of the year. Every week is gift-giving 
week at military installations, for, the 


first thing Service folks want on return- 
ing to their homeland is a gift to send 
home. The first opportunity they have 
for this is at their “PX”. 

To that, add the fact: Post Exchange 
is used as a buying guide every month 
by the Army and Navy officers who 
buy the merchandise for these outlets. 

Add to, the fact: this is a market of 
young people with a lifetime of buying 
ahead of them. You will see why you 
should know this market and its maga- 
zine “Post Exchange”. 

Suggestion: Contact our nearest 
office. 


..- A Youthful Market With a Great Future 


POST EXCHANGE 


ARMY ° NAVY ° 


MARINES bd 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Main Office—292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


WARLEY L.WARD, inc. WALTER W.MEEKS SIMPSON REILLY, Ltd. SIMPSON-REILLY. Ltd. FRED WRIGHT CO. DUNCAN MACPHERSON 

368 W. Michigan Ave. 1Ol Marietta Garfield Building Russ Building S15 Olive Street 700 Se. Washington Sq. 

CHICAGO |, LLINGIS © ATLANTA3,GA. LOS ANGELES 14,CAL. SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. ST.LOUIS |, MO. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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practical subjects as how to iron a 
shirt, how to wash a dress, how to buy 
a sportswear fabric. 


Tennessee Eastman Corp. is an 
Eastman Kodak subsidiary that pro- 
duces acetate rayon yarns under a 
number of trade-marked names, such 
as Koda and Teca. This company be- 
lieves strongly that yarn identification 
to the consumer is worth while only 
where the identification offers the con- 
sumer a definite service. 

For example, a number of fabrics 
woven from Tennessee Eastman yarns 
have the seal of approval of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Laundering. The com- 
pany supplies tags and labels to mills, 
converters and manufacturers, naming 
the fabric, giving the percentage of 
Eastman rayon it contains, and featur- 
ing the A. I. L. seal. The work of 
policing the use of these tags and 
labels—always a chore—is undertaken 
by the American Institute of Launder- 
ing. 

Furthermore, Eastman feels that ef- 
fective quality control can be exercised 
by a yarn manufacturer only where 
some degree of supervision over the 
weaving is possible. Therefore identi- 
fication is important to them only on 
certain fabrics containing stated per- 
centages of Eastman fiber in certain 
approved constructions. 


The Teca Picture 


One such fabric is Teca Blend, made 
from Teca yarn and licensed as a col- 
lective trade-mark to be used by mills 
whose fabrics are made to certain con- 
structions of Eastman acetate rayon. 
Others are Tecalaine, Koda Diagonal, 
a 100% Eastman filament twill ex- 
tensively used for airline hostesses’ and 
nurses’ uniforms, and Tecaire, a fabric 
for men’s summer suits. There are 
about 100 fabrics similarly supervised 
by Eastman, which have certain defin- 
ite and promotable advantages. 

Today Eastman yarns are being ad- 
vertised, through these fabrics, to the 
trade only. Before the war, however, 
meritorious fabrics of known quality, 
sold under Eastman trade-marks, were 
advertised to consumers, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that this kind of 
promotion will be resumed when yarns 
for consumer use are again plentiful. 

Du Pont is a very important factor 
in the manufacture of synthetic yarns 
because of its production of both vis- 
cose and nylon yarns. 

Identification of du Pont’s viscose 
yarns is established by labeling, but 
promotion is confined almost entirely 
to a very broad and elaborate educa- 
tional program. This is similar to the 
educational work being done by 
Celanese and American Viscose. 
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You have many things to say to management-men 


JuLy 


15, 


B eyond these silos stretch the rich acres of the Mississippi valley. 


And in the industrial centers surrounded by those fertile fields stand the 
smokestacks of Case, and Deere, International Harvester, and Minneapolis 


Moline — makers of the mechanical muscles which work the broad acres. 


Again...among these industrial partners of agriculture Business Week, 
week in week out, is counseling, informing 127 management-men 
subscribers and 400 fellow-executive readers— at production headquarters 
and key points throughout the nation. At the smokestacks behind the 
haystacks you’ll find Business Week at work...as it always is, wherever 
you find in the fruits of a management-man’s labor the seeds 


of many men’s success. 


1945 


and‘one best place to say them 
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AUTOMOBILE LINAGE—lovely stuff— 
is starting to loosen up. How much 
you gonna want? 


Think about Chrysler a minute. 
Can you cover Plymouth, Dodge, 
DeSoto and that Chrysler Division 
the way you’d like to? All the time 
of all the guys you should get to 
see ... and get to listen? 


And how much bench-squatting 
can you afford at Ayer, at BBD&O, 
at McCann-Erickson, at Ruthrauff 
& Ryan? You have lots and lots 
of competition for this business! 


These five advertising magazines 
can supplement your personal, 
primary selling with one or more 
regular calls, week by week, month 
by month, on 27 important Chrys- 
ler executives ... policy makers, 


divisional sales heads, advertising 


managers, parts and export people, 
field men, etc. 


Yes, these men have one or more 
paid subscriptions to these five 
specialized magazines. 


To cultivate the agency side, you'll 
find 115 paid subs at Ayer, 119 at 
BBD&O, 167 at McCann, 118 at 
R&R. Covering manpower of this 
calibre—Batten, Bootman, Collins, 
Dunning, Hansel, Jordan, Duffy, 
Lawrence, Manchee, Pryor, Spier, 
Osborn, Atwood, Briggs, McCann, 


' Madden, Bruns, Gordon, Grady, 


Grauer, Groesbeck, Larkin, Littel, 
Ryan. 


Where else SO MUCH ... for so 
relatively little? 


...the 5 major advertising- 
marketing magazines . 
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The promotion of nylon is handled, 
under du Pont supervision, by the 
hosiery manufacturers—when there js 
any civilian nylon to promote. 


American Bemberg Corporation 
is the only producer of cuprammonium 
rayon yarn. This gives Bemberg an 
important point of distinction, because 
cuprammonium rayon is strong and 
wity, the ideal yarn for sheer fabrics, 
It is obviously to the advantage of the 
consumer to be able to recognize this. 
Therefore, Bemberg tags and labels are 
liberally. used by the mills using Bem- 
berg yarns, and Bemberg’s national 
advertising concentrates heavily on 
Bemberg sheers. 

Bemberg also has set up a system 
of quality control, with distinctive tags 
the use of which is permitted on wash- 
able Bemberg fabrics only. 


American Enka Corporation 
bases its promotion program on the 
advertising of prestige merchandise 
made from its yarn. This merchandise 
is presented in very beautiful advertise- 
ments in class publications. The pres- 
tige angle is followed through to the 
retailers who sell the garments pre- 
sented. The stores listed in Enka ad- 
vertisements are such leading estab- 
lishments as Bonwit Teller, New York 
City, and Nieman Marcus, Dallas. 

These brief reviews are enough, we 
think, to give the general picture of 
the promotional thinking of the lead- 
ing yarn producers. It is not our pur- 
pose to cover all the yarn manufac- 
turers, nor to cover each in full detail, 
but we believe that there are certain 
important conclusions which should 
be drawn from the outlines we have 
presented : 

First, it is definitely possible to 
identify yarn through to the consumer, 
provided there is an advantage to the 
consumer in knowing the identity of 
the yarn, or provided the identification 
itself offers a real and wanted service 
to the consumer. 

Second, yarn identification and pro- 
motion is most effective when the yarn 
manufacturer has some control over 
the quality and construction of the 
fabric loomed from his yarn. 

Third, yarn promotion should be 
kept in the hands of the yarn manu- 
facturers, and not passed along to 
mills, converters, manufacturers or fe- 
tailers by means of cooperative adver- 
tising allowances. This was one of the 
evils of the textile industry until mer- 
chandise shortages eliminated it, and it 
took the control of his advertising 
right out of the hands of the yarn 
manufacturer in spite of his financial 
contribution to it. If yarn manufac- 
turers are alert to the damage coop- 
erative advertising can do them, they 


will never permit its return. 
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“ON BOARD A B-2g SUPER- 
FORTRESS, over Tokyo, Nov. 24— 
UP—I rode in this Superfortress 
over Tokyo today, and as we left 
the Japanese capital six violent fires 
were blazing among the rectangular 
buildings of the great Nakajima air- 


” 


craft factory ... 

Mac R. Johnson, who gave the 
world its first eye-witness account of 
that epochal raid (scoring a 24-hour 
beat—thanks to a combination of 
planning and luck) is the newest 
member of the New York Herald 
Tribune’s foreign correspondent 
staff. He has only his own record— 
with United Press—to rival. 

On that Tokyo raid Johnson had 
his schedule as closely worked out 
as did the pilots. There were seven 
men representing newspapers, mag- 
azines and radio. Johnson figured 
the first planes out should be first 
back—and climbed into “Little 
Gem.” There was a Varga girl on 
her hull... 

Right after “bombs away” over 
Tokyo, “Little Gem’s” pilot broke 
formation and was hell-bent for 
Saipan. His was the third plane to 
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land. Johnson, who had been knock- 
ing out his story on the return 
flight, knew there’d be a scramble 
for transportation . . . suspected 


that all press jeeps would be pre- 
empted. Foresighted Mac stepped 
from the B-29 into the arms of a 
waiting sergeant who led him to his 
own special jeep. In two ‘minutes he 
was speeding up to the press censor 


who, also by pre-arrangement, was 
waiting and ready. 

By the time the other reporters 
wrote their stories after reaching 
Saipan, a communications break- 
down had set in. But Mac Johnson’s 
bit of history was fanning out from 
UP in San Francisco .. . “We had 


PACIFIC WAR CORRESPONDENT 
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outsmarted the Japanese defenders 
. . . driven home the war's first 
heavy blow to Japan’s aircraft in- 


GUyu+:s «6 « « 


Six-foot-two Mac Johnson looks 
(and walks) like a football player 
. works like famed Herald 
Tribune correspondent Homer 
Bigart (who is a glutton for pun- 
ishment). Born in Montana to 
Swedish immigrant parents, John- 
son studied at Brigham Young 
University (Utah) and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri . . . learned news- 
papering on the Pacific coast .. . 
became night city editor of the Salt 
Lake City Tribune . . . left early in 
"42 to join the U.P. at San Francisco. 


His war corresponding started at 
Pearl Harbor fleet hq in Nov. ’42 

. . took him on the early carrier 
raids of winter ’42-'43. He flew g 
combat missions—including Tokyo, 
Truk, Wake, Marshalls, Carolines 
.-. went with the Marines to Saipan 
and to Guam . . . covered the Iwo 
and Okinawa invasions. He will 
continue his fine war correspond- 
ent’s record in the pages of the 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 
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BLANKETS BOSTON 


WC 


ITH BLUE BALLYHOO! 


WCOP joined the Blue Network on Jung 15 with a publicity and advertising 


campaign that Boston won’t soon forge! 


Over the Air... 


PHILCO HALL OF FAME welcomed WCOP'’s 
new Blue affiliation by originating in Boston 
from Symphony Hall. 

GUY LOMBARDO and his entire organization 
saluted WCOP. 


PAUL WHITEMAN joined the Boston “Tub 
Thumpers” in hailing WCOP through a unique 
broadcast, 


WCOP celebrated “New to the Blue” with a 
spetial half-hour show of its own, 


TOM BRENEMAN awarded the “Breakfast in 
Hollywood” Orchid to BOSTON’s good neighbor 


Press parties did the rest. We’re still looking f 


in the first broadcast of this famous feature to 
come over WCOP. 


In the Newspapers... 


750-line ads in city papers for four days to pub- 
licize WCOP as new outlet for Blue shows. More 
ads in 32 suburban dailies and weeklies. 


All over Town... 


Car Cards and Dashers on Rapid Transit and 
Surface Cars... Window Displays and Window 
Cards . . . Fliers for Kids about Kid Programs. 
Hotel Lobby Displays .. . Jumbo Postals to 1500 
Grocers and Druggists merchandising Blue Net- 
work advertisers. 


r any stone left unturned ... there aren't! 


WCOP boosts itself, boosts its advertisers with terrific impact! 


z 
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A Cowles Station — Exclusive Boston Blue Network Ouitlet 
Costs and Availability from any Katz Office 
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California Sounding-Board 


One of the most progressive of the 
newer building magazines on the na- 
tional scene today, at a time when all 
building magazines are being perused 
thoughtfully in anticipation of the 
vast post-war building boom, is Arts 
and Architecture, published by John 
D. Entenza (its editor), Los Angeles. 
Published in the heart of the modern 
house belt (As California goes so goes 
the Nation, from a building stand- 
point), the magazine leans heavily 
toward modern structures. It aims at 
acting as a sounding-board for what’s 
going on in the architectural fields. At 
the moment, for instance, it is run- 
ning a series of 13 “‘case studies’”— 
modern houses which the magazine 
plans to build once restrictions have 
been eased. The purpose: to reduce 
the confusion caused by the current 
argument between the “miracle house” 
and the ‘debunk the miracle house”’ 
interests. Cost of the 13 test houses 
will range from $6,000 to $20,000 
each. Monthly issues of the magazine 
are taking one or two of the test 
houses as features, with full working 
plans to a quarter inch scale, so that 
the houses may be studied by readers 
before construction. 

The magazine has signed up a 
group of prominent national manu- 
facturers who are cooperating in the 
plans and eventual building. Some 
of them are: General Electric Co.; W. 
A. Case & Son Manufacturing Co.; 
Chamberlin Co. of America; Coleman 
Lamp & Stove Co.; Douglas Plywood 
Corp.; Kimberly-Clark Co.; Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. and Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc. 

Arts and Architecture runs an an- 
nual competition for the design of a 
small house. First award, won this 
year by Charles D. Wiley, Washing- 
ton, D.C., is $1,250. Second prize is 
$500, and third, $250. The three win- 
ning designs were all for modern 
houses. 


Magazines 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., has just 
gotten off its presses The Fawcett Di- 
gest, a selection of representative ma- 
terial which appeared in various 
Fawcett publications during 1944. 
Printed in full color, the digest con- 
tains 164 pages. It will not be sold. 
For a copy write the organization at 
1501 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
.. . Bernard Finn has been named as 
Life’s merchandising manager . . . 
C. O. Davis has been appointed as 
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Media & Agency News 


Good Housekeeping’s new vice-presi- 
dent. He will continue as assistant 
business manager . . . Ideal Women’s 


Group announces the expansion of 
service coverage in the four Ideal 
magazines with the appointment of 
Lillian Lang as fashion editor and 
associate beauty 


Mary Hooker as 
editor. 


R. G. Warner, 
the new sales pro- 
motion manager of 
House _ Beautiful. 


Pathfinder is announcing the win- 
ners of its contest to guess the date 
of the European war's end. First prize 
—a $500 War Bond—was won by 
Sally D. Mansfield of the Media De- 
partment of the Compton Advertising 
Agency, New York City . . . Fowler 
Dugger, advertising manager of The 
Progressive Farmer has been elected 
a vice-president of Progressive Farm- 
er-Ruralist Co. ... Richard G. 
Warner has been appointed sales pro- 
motion manager of House Beautiful 
. . . Maureen Daly has been named as 
the Ladies’ Home Journal’s editor of 
the Sub-Deb Department of that 
magazine. 


Business Papers 


Joseph S. Hildreth has been elected 
president of Chilton Co., which pub- 
lishes such magazines as The Iron 
Age, and Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 
He succeeds C. A. Musselman, one of 
the founders of the business . 
Perkins H. Bailey, formerly with 
Talon, Inc., has joined the staff of 
Fairchild Publications, where he will 
be director of fashion merchandising 
and fashion promotion for Men’s 
Wear .. . Ralph F. Scholbe is the new 
eastern advertising manager for 
World Petroleum and Petroleo Del 
Mundo. 


Newspapers 


C. B. Lindeman, who has been 
serving as acting publisher of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer during Lt. 
Col. John Boettiger’s absence, was 
named publisher recently by William 
Randolph Hearst. Lt. Col. Boettiger, 
who tendered his resignation recently, 
plans to enter business in the Pacific 


J. E. VAN NESS 


Newly Appointed 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 
WICHITA 
EAGLE 


Mr. Van Ness, during 12 years 
as a retail and wholesale grocery 
executive, learned how food and 
grocery store products move from 
manufacturer to consumer. As 
an executive for a metropolitan 
daily, he developed proved point- 
of-sale merchandising plans, de- 
tailed analysis of the strength 
and tone of a market. 

The judgment resulting from this 
practical experience is available 
to advertisers who wish to ap- 
praise the Wichita Market. And 
this judgment is guided by the 
basic Eagle policy of fostering 
sound advertising procedure. 


The Wirhila Engle 


MORNING - EVENING - SUNDAY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


EVEN AN ADVERTISING 
MAN WANTS A HOME OF 
wis OWN. - - °° 


Regardless of whether YOUR 
“dream home”’ is a cozy cottage 
or a magnificent mansion, you will 
want a copy of “How To Plan 
The Home You Want,” in your 
home idea file. 


Its 32 pages are packed full of 
valuable ideas in home design and 
new equipment that you will want 
to know about. 

Written by our own staff of ac- 
cepted authorities on all modern 
phases of home building—men and 
women whose lives have been de- 
voted to the building business, its 
eight easy-to-read chapters cover 
everything from financing to solar 
heating. 

Send for yuur copy today. 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 
59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 5 
at 25c I can’t lose—Send me “How To 


! Plan The Home You Want.” (E) . 
F a 

' Name ! 
{ Address : 
! City State ' 
u _—_——-_— ee oe ~~ = ow ee = ee y 


Use WTAR’s Dominance of Norfolk Metropolitan Market* 
to Build Sales Volume and Cut Sales Cost 


Here’s How NORFOLK* Listens to WTAR 


(Hooper Continuing Measurement of Radio Listening: Fall-Winter, '44-'45) 


WTAR Sta. ""b" Sta. "ec" Sta. ""d" 
MORNING INDEX Mon. thru Fri., 8 a.m.-12 n. 50.3% 28.4°/, 12.8% 6.1% 


AFTERNOON INDEX Mon. thru Fri., 12 n.-6 p.m. 60.9% 15.1% 15.3% 7.5% 


EVENING INDEX Sun. thruSat.,6p.m.-lO p.m. 63.6%, 11.6% 14.9% 8.0% 

SUNDAY AFT'NOON 12 noon-6 p.m. 54.3%, 218%, 143% 7.2% 

AS TO RATINGS: WTAR has a higher rating than all other 

DAYTIME—37 of WTAR's 40 quarter-hours stations COMBINED. 
have ratings of more than 6.0...more EVENING—For 50 of the 56 half-hour pe- = 
than half of them have ratings OVER 9.0. riods WTAR has a higher rating than all — 
...0f 22 local quarter-hour periods on others COMBINED. 
WTAR (8 a.m. to 7 p.m.) over 40%, have More than half of WTAR's evening half- 


ratings of more than 9.0. hour periods have ratings of more than 


... for 70% of the quarter-hour periods 20.0... and up to 42.7. 


*NORFOLK METROPOLITAN 
MARKET: 3 adjoining cities—Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth, Newport News, 
Va.—650,000 people who buy as 
a metropolitan unit... big enough 
for permanently profitable sales 
volume, sized right to cover eco- 
nomically and thoroughly with one 
dominant station, WTAR...one 
of the nation’s great industrial- 


port areas, where resources are a. 
well balanced for stable prosperity. wae 
We would like to tell you MORE about it Br 
sal 

of 

pre 

pu 

Sp 

NBC NETWORK - 

5000 Watts Day and Night ~- 
National Representatives: Edward Petry & Co. wi 
tra 

th 
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Sales Representative 
Wanted 


A leading Eastern manufacturer 
of Industrial Finishes — Lacquers, 
Synthetics, Varnishes, etc. — offers 
an excellent opportunity to a young, 
progressive man who has had sales 
experience but not necessarily in 
this field. 

He will be assigned to Chicago and 
surrounding territory. 

In addition to a successful selling 
experience, the man who makes the 
connection must have a pleasing 
personality, good appearance, and 
ability. 

Send an outline of your experi- 
ence, a photograph and salary ex- 
pectations to Box 2145. Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 


All replies will be held 
confidential. 


Experienced movie man who can 
organize, produce and handle dis- 
tribution of long-range educational 
and institutional film program. 
Position open covers complete 
handling of extensive internal and 
external program by a large, well- 
known national organization, Give 
full experience, age, photograph, 
present salary. Inquiry will be 
confidential. Box 2125, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


Sales Executive now employed with 
national concern desires connection 
in Sales Executive capacity with 
post-war firm. Experienced in mer- 
chandising, marketing research. Suc- 
cessful record in selecting and train- 
ing national sales organizations. 
Thoroughly experienced in commod- 
ity and intangible selling. Fifteen 
years successful record can be pro- 
duced, Earnings in excess of $10,000 
per year average. Reasons for 
change given on interview. 


Box 2146 Sales Management 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE--AVAILABLE 


Broad experience in packaged goods 
sales and merchandising. Background 


Northwest .. . Harry J. Birtley is ap- 
pointed eastern advertising manager 
of The Christian Science Monitor, 
with offices in New York City .. . 
Raymond H. Rhodes is a new addi- 
tion to the recently organized Promo- 
tion Department of the McClatchy 
Newspapers and the McClatchy 
Broadcasting Co. of California 

The overseas editions of The New 
York Times is now published in eight 
places, from Australia to Teheran. 


G. E. Hype, new 


president, Federal 
Advertising Agency. 

Agencies 
Robert Tinsman has resigned as 
president of Federal Advertising 


Agency, Inc., to accept the chairman- 
ship of the board. Gordon E. Hyde 
was elected to fill Mr. Tinsman’s post 
as president . . . Edwin O. Perrin has 
resigned as staff manager of the War 
Advertising Council in charge of U. 
S. campaigns to enter a new advertis- 
ing agency partnership with Henry 
A. Loudon, head of the Boston agency 
of that name, and De Witt Hill, for- 
merly vice-president of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. The new firm will have 
offices in New York City and Boston 
... A. W. Martinez has been named 
director of publicity and public rela- 
tions for Geare-Marston, Inc., Phila- 
delphia and New York City, in the 
agency’s plan to enlarge the present 
department and its services... A. S. 
White has been recently appointed 
copy chief in the Los Angeles office 
of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


E. O. Perrin § has 
joined Henry A. 


Loudon’s agency. 


Blackstone 


SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


National Organization marketing 
industrial products to power 
plants, industries and _institu- 
tions wants an experienced sales 
manager who: 


1. Knows how to secure, employ, 
coach and train new sales- 
men, and 


2. Knows how to manage and 
inspire an established sales 
force working on a commis- 
sion basis. 


Other qualifications; 35-45 
years old; Christian; married, 
college education with elemen- 
tary knowledge of chemistry and 
some mechanical engineering 
experience gained either thru 
study or work. Duties include 
supervision of market surveys, 
advertising and sales promotion. 
In reply, give age, personal and 
business history and photograph. 
All information confidential. 
Write Box 2144, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Junior Sales Executive 


Our nationally known firm seeks a 
high grade young sales executive 
to whom we offer a fine oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 


The man’s experience should have 
been gained at headquarters where 
sales policies were developed and 
he participated in such program 
development. We are not con- 
cerned about the importance of 
his position but rather what he 
learned. 


He must have a good knowledge 
of sales training, controls, promo- 
tion and advertising, market re- 
search and distribution channels. 
Good formal education and _per- 
sonal qualifications are essential 
requisites, 

Please send a complete resume. 
We shall handle the information 
in strict confidence and arrange a 
personal interview at an early date. 
Box 2143, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 
The Stevens-Davis Company, Chicago, spe- 
cialists since 1904 in ‘‘Employee-Relations”’— 
“Sales-Training’ and ‘‘Customer-Relations” 
plans for America’s leading business organiza- 


tions, is now expanding its own national selling 
organization. They have several openings for 
experienced executive type salesmen who can 
measure up to an $8,000 to $15,000 a year 


of practical experience in sales, sales 
promotion, merchandising, advertising, 
public relations, labor negotiations. 
Specializing in organizational and ad- 
ministrative work, initiating and execu- 
ting campaigns for development of 
new business, educational campaigns 


Lt. Col. Loren T. Robinson has re- 
joined Campbell-Ewald Co. as a vice- opportunity on a liberal commission and bonus 
president after three years in the arconqumet. ARMY 0 mest tnd wl tp 

° : t n - 
United States Army Air Forces. He ca” Geis odie aemumionee Genie ton 


Intangible selling experience helpful but 
will be in the organization's Detroit not absolutely necessary. Men selected will be 


wi - ‘ dar trained at our home office in Chicago, at our 
he th wholesale and retail trade, sales offices Associated Advertising expense and will be assigned to an exclusive 

aining, etc. Responsibility with au- A I k ill h convenient territory. This is a lifetime oppor- 
thority required — earnings commen- gency, nc., Jac sonville, as tunity for men who can qualify. Write statin 


age, qualifications, past experience and cael 
small photo if possible. L. J. Ingram, The 
Stevens-Davis Co., 600 Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. 


changed its name to Newman, Lynde 
& Associates, Inc. . . . E. R. Richer 
joined the Grey Advertising 


Surate to productivity. Box 2147, Sales 
anagement, 386 Fourth Ave., New 


York 16, N. Y. has 


1945 
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It’s “quite a little ways” from Wayne, Nebraska, down the river to 
Omaha. But the folks in Wayne don’t concern themselves too much 
about that because Sioux City, lowa, is just across the river. 


The same is true of hundreds of other towns and cities in the four- 
state area of the Greater Sioux City market. They look to Sioux City 
as their shopping center because it is so much nearer home. And they 
read Sioux City’s newspapers because they are their HOME news- 
papers. 


can’t be covered by a long shot from 200 miles away. It takes “on- 


the-target” coverage of the Greater Sioux City Market to sell the 
Greater Sioux City Market. 


You can command complete coverage and complete confidence in 
Sioux City and its trading territory ONLY by telling your story in 
Sioux City’s newspapers... and you can do it at a lower cost with 
the assurance of greater returns. 


Che Sioux City Sournal 


JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
JANN & KELLEY, ING. 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT 
ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO 


nn 
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Agency, New York City, in an execu. 
tive capacity . . . The American Mar. 
keting Association has announced the 
formation of a new committee op 
personnel and placement with George 
H. Allen as its national chairman. 


| The committee will form the frame. 


work of a national organization to 
interview and to process men looking 
for jobs and jobs looking for men . . . 
A. Douglas Folger is named director 
of marketing research at Pedlar & 
Ryan, Inc. . . . Ralph Whitaker has 
joined Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., in 
an executive capacity. 
. 7 # 


Accounts . . Frisco Lines to Gard- 
ner Advertising Co., St. Louis . . , 
F. W. Woolworth Co., and Double. 
day, Doran & Co., Inc., to J. M. 
Mathes, Inc. . . . Camco Products, Inc., 
to Hill Advertising, Inc. . . . General 
Aircraft Equipment, Inc., to O. S. Ty- 
son and Co., Inc. . . . The Lionel 


| Corp., manufacturers of Lionel Elec- 


| Ralph Harris Co. . 


| Thompson Co. 


tric Trains, to The Biow Co., Inc. .., 
Beekman Paper & Card Co., Inc., to 
. . The Las Vegas 
Chamber of Commerce to J. Walter 
. . . Manor House Cof- 
fee and Tea to Sherman & Marquette, 
Inc. 


Joun K. CuHurcn- 
ILL, director of re- 
search, Broadcast 
Measurement Bur. 


Radio 


John K. Churchill is resigning as 
director of research of CBS to af- 
filiate with the newly-formed Broad- 
cast Measurement Bureau, where he 
will be director of research. Paul F. 
Peter will be the organization’s execu: 
tive secretary. According to its presi- 
dent, Hugh Feltis, the bureau now 
has 525 radio stations as members. 
Subscriptions to date total $775,000. 

. . The Cooperative Analysis of 
Broadcasting, Inc., has announced 4 
new interpretative service for members 
only, in the form of a C.A.B. News- 
Letter. This service will point up 
findings and is designed to widen the 
understanding and use of radio te 
search material. . . . A recent decision 
handed down by the Federal Com 
munications Commission has given 
the green light to both television and 
frequency modulation radio just 4 
soon as war conditions permit. ‘The de- 
cision brings commercial television 


| much nearer. 
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Distinguished war service earns PRIMARY role for 


films in aggressive selling and promotion 


SK any Army or Navy man in charge of 
A troop morale or war-worker incentive 
programs. Ask men in charge of industrial 
training. Ask the G.I. All agree that mo- 
tion pictures are the quickest, most graphic, 
most convincing way of transmitting ideas 
and information. 


“Quickest . .. most graphic ; ; ; most con- 
vincing”— these words mean plenty to a 
sales manager, sales engineer, or salesman 
. .. quickly tell why promotional films are 
being called the most powerful sales mer- 
chandising medium available today . . . 


_. Sales-Promotional Films 


DRAMATIZE ... DEMONSTRATE . . . CONVINCE 


Opportunities opened by promotional 
films—growing wider every day—literally 
shout for consideration. Improved distribu- 
tion has lowered costs. Yes, motion pictures 
and slide films . . . in Kodachrome or black- 
and-white . . . must find a way into your 
firm if you are to meet tomorrow’s vigor- 
ous competition. 


Now is the time to organize writing and 
creative work. Get in touch with your com- 
mercial producer. Don’t overlook a must. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


The Truth Hurts 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We are very anxious to get any infor- 
mation you may have on selling costs in 
the candy and confectionery field. 

What we would like to have is a break- 
down of sales costs into administrative 
sales costs, advertising and distribution 
costs, including mark-up for retailers and 
wholesalers for the latter. . . . 


WEST COAST AGENCY 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We are wholesalers engaged in the na- 
tional distribution of men’s, women’s and 
children’s hosiery, underwear and kindred 
knit lines. . . . In our type of business, 
what is the ideal sales cost figure exclusive 
of advertising or fixed charges such as 
district office maintenance, clerical, etc... ? 


NEW ENGLAND 


(Within a period of three months, SALES 


MANAGEMENT'S Readers’ Service Bureau 
has received a hundred different versions 
of this same inquiry. The information 
available on sales costs is meager and for 
the most part inconclusive. The only 
sources known to the SALES MANAGEMENT 
editors are the recent series of reports of 
studies made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the old Twentieth Century Fund 
study, and one made in the early 30's by 
the Association of National Advertisers, 
now lamentably out-dated. 

SALES MANAGEMENT repeats what it has 
said many times before: That any figures 
on average distribution costs are almost 
certain to be misleading, and when they 
are used, must be used with the utmost 
caution. Reasons should be fairly obvious: 
In such averages the figures for companies 
selling to industry and companies selling 
to consumers are mixed with companies 
selling through wholesalers, direct, or 
through sales agents. Further, not all sales 


he 


Cleveland’s most friendly hotel 
is its most convenient one, too. 


Shoe! Cherelamd 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Directly connected with Union Passenger Terminal 


«ail 


cost accounting practices are uniform, and 
costs charged off under one head by one 
company may be charged off elsewhere 
a treasurer for another company. Com. 
panies that are young in their fields, ep. 
gaged in much missionary work, apd 
struggling to earn a standing, can be ¢. 
pected to have higher sales costs than com. 
panies whose brands are well established 
whose trade-marks are household names, 

Even one known company’s total sales 
cost figures cannot be very significant yp. 
less we have, for example, such facts 4 
the proportion of the total cost that js 
frankly excessive because it is chargeable 
to territory development in marginal o; 
temporarily money-losing territories, 

Even though it may prove to be a dis. 
appointment to the many who direct jp. 
quiries on sales costs to this magazine, oy, 
reply must always be the same: Few figures 
aie available, you can’t trust those that are, 
and no outsider can tell a company what, 
for it, should constitute a reasonable sell. 
ing cost. It’s a job for competent manage. 
ment engineers, working within the com. 
pany, with all the facts available—Tyg 
EDITORS. ) 


Salesmen’s Expenses Again 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The analysis of salesmen’s expense ac. 
count practices appearing in the June 15 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT was of 
particular interest... . 

The text accompanying the charts indi- 
cates that the maximum expense columns 
are average daily expenses for the ac. 
counts indicated. We should like to know 
if railroad, pullman, and airplane fares 
are included in these averages. 

L. M. SALISBURY 
Administrative Manager, 
Radio and Television, 
Bendix Radio Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Baltimore, Md. 


(The figures shown in the chart are each 
company’s estimate of what constitutes, in 
their opinion, and for their own men, 
reasonable per-day expenses in a small city 
and a large city. These figures do not in- 
clude transportation—THE EpITors.) 


A Word to the Post-War Wise 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


As reconversion takes place and the buy- 
er resumes his rightful position in the 
driver's seat, and as free competition tt 
turns to industry . . . sure as shooting we 
will hear (from weak buyers particularly) 
such statements as: “You let us down 
when we needed you most, so you neednt 
expect further business from us,” or “You 
had your chance and you muffed it.” 

This is no pessimistic outlook of ous. 
Already we have heard such _ statements 
many times and, without doubt, so have 
all other suppliers who advertise their 
products and services in your publication 

Such statements as these are not only ut 
fair and untrue, but also uneconomic ane 
unpatriotic. Logically, those suppliers = 
were called upon and were rightfully prow 
to supply the greatest part of their 
dustries’ war requirements, are the vey 
ones who disappointed the greatest nut 
ber of customers and who had to pass 
the greatest number of opportunities © 
establish themselves in the favor of pts 
pects they had solicited for years. 

Certainly, no buyer should delude hit 
self to the extent of thinking his 4? 
pliers derived any pleasure from rendefifg 
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On the Pacific Coast 


travel 


is different 


Yosemite, Mt. Rainier, Death 
Valley, Catalina—normally are 
week-end jaunts for Westerners. 
And they look to one magazine* 
above all others for travel tips. 
It’s Sunset, of course, The Mag- 
azine of Western Living. 

*(Sunset the 7-to-1 favorite 
for travel information in Stan- 
ford University Survey.) 


THE KEY THAT 
OPENS THE DOOR 


to furure sales in 

the Petroleum In- 
dustry, world wide 
coverage Tell your 
story to this vast audi- 
ence—they are buying 


NOW 


Complete coverage of y Ae ns 
a big new market 


WORLD PETROLEUM 


Under the Management of 
REX W. WADMAN 
2 WEST 45TH STREET * NEW YORK 1I9,N Y 


At once—Division Director for 
permanent Field Sales Managerial 
position for consumer type selling 
in City and Farm territory. Pre- 
vious experience in organizing, 
training and guiding District Man- 
agers and Salespeople required. 
Must be over 35, have a car, be 
free to travel extensively, willing to 
work hard, have confidence in own 
ability to achieve and a real desire 
to earn a high yearly income based 
on commission with drawing ac- 
count to start. New market study 
will convince right man, Powerful 
Postwar Selection and Training 
Program nearly ready, Special con- 
sideration given ex-service men 
with previous sales training experi- 
ence. Not a desk job. Reply Box 
2148, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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THe CuHer-Cap Bricape, or, members of the Era Brra Pte fraternity (see below) 


inadequate or otherwise unsatisfactory serv- 
ice during the war. Were materials and 
manpower available to take care of all 
comers, then no one would have been 
disappointed. The line of least resistance 
for suppliers would have been to give 
everyone all that he wanted when he 
wanted it. 

Any broad upheaval in sources of sup- 
ply as the result of this negative type of 
thinking will prove very costly to indus- 
try and retard its effort to get back to 
normalcy. For example, if 30% of our old 
customers refuse to continue with us when 
other sources are open to them (and the 
same is true with our competitors) then 
the end. point is an exchange of a sub- 
stantial proportion of our business, with 
consequent increased costs to all of sup- 
plying and servicing. We feel that if such 
a condition is anticipated and discredited 
now, it can be minimized. 

Remember, too, that wartime regulations 
have not equally affected all within any 
given industry. In your own field of trade 
magazine publishing, inequalities have 
existed and still do. These inequalities 
worked greater hardships on some than on 
others, and the same is true of all manu- 
facturers. 

Throughout the past three and one-half 
years of war, we have repeatedly heard 
from accounts we have solicited in pre- 
war years that they were ready to give us 
a break. Obviously, this so-called break 
was attributable solely to their inability to 
get all of the material they wanted from 
their regular supplier. With our hands 
full, trying to take care of our own faith- 
ful customers (after satisfying the Govern- 
ment), we couldn’t possibly avail ourselves 
of these hollow opportunities. 

We feel so strongly on the subject that 
we are instructing our contact men in a 
staff bulletin never to pass along in their 
reports any statements made by a customer 
of prospect on our wartime shortcomings. 
The effect of such derogatory remarks on 
our entire staff is of great concern to us. 
In fact, the emotional angle, alone, could 
sustain an editorial. And remember, these 
statements on the part of unthinking buy- 
ers will be made in many cases to veterans 
who saw active service in this war and who 


will comprise a substantial proportion of 
the sales and service staffs of the future. 
We recognize the power of the printed 

word, particularly the editorial pages, and 
feel that if enough appreciate the serious- 
ness of what is likely to be faced in this 
direction, and will support a conc ted ef- 
fort to discredit it, all industry wil benefit 
and the return to normal operatic is will 
be facilitated. 

G. B. CLORAN 

Advertising Manag.1 

National Starch 

Products, Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 


The Exalted Chef Speaks 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The April 1 edition of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT carried an article on the Ham & 
Eggs Club, under “The Human Side" 
column, page six. 

Just to keep the record in a more or less 
reasonably correct order, I, as Grand 
Exalted Chef of the national fraternity of 
male cooks—ETA BITA PIE, herewith 
furnish you with the following informa- 
tion: 

The process of thinking up male cook 
fraternities, clubs, associations, etc., 1s 
nothing new. Way back in 1929, Estate 
originated the idea, organizing ETA BITA 
PIE. As evidence, I am enclosing a copy 
of the first bulletin issued by the fraternity, 
which was printed in 1930. Exhibit “B’, 
also attached, is a photograph of one of 
the national conventions of the fraternity. 
This picture was taken in 1938. 

To show the brotherly love spirit of out 
organization, you are hereby invited to 
join us as an associate member and, after 
having completed the current lessons, 
copies of which are enclosed, you will be 
entitled to wear the official embiem—@ 
chef's cap—suitably inscribed. 

C. M. DUNN 


Estate Stove Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


P.S. The chef's cap is not furnished un- 
til you have done your home work an 
have so notified the Grand Exalted Chef. 
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STORY BEHIND THE SALE OF REFRIGERATOR No. A-7214 


REFRIGERATOR Ati REFRIGERATOR i 
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Your 
HEALTH 
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-. « She bought it | .-. they like it 


SOLD ...A GOOD PRODUCT... THROUGH GOOD ADVERTISING... AND GOOD RETAIL SELLING 


Army, Navy, and Marine Officers vote 
“TIME is our Favorite Magazine.” 


"A recent incident best describes the interest TIME cre- 
ates out here," writes a Chief Store Keeper, U. S. Navy. 
"A Naval Officer who had just been through the Battle of 
the Philippine Sea was asked what really took place. His 
answer was: 'All I know is what I read about it in TIME.' " 


And to thit the centor added: 


"You can say that again. TIME is doing a magnificent 
job and we look forward to each issue with great expec- 
tations. Thanks a lot for 
your excellent service." 
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Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 


Correction: 


The July 1, 1945, issue of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT should have started a 
new volume—volume 55, number i. 
Please disregard the volume and 
number printed on page 2 of that issue. 
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A newspaper’s growth is commensurate with 
its service to readers. 


oc Aw 


Complete news coverage in words and pictures 
—informative features—stimulating columns 
by special writers—entertainment rarely 
equaled—plus the most important of all, a 
fearless editorial policy —these are continuous 
services of the Chicago Herald-American to 
its readers. 
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That these are the true interests of Chicago’s 
| families is shown by the dominant circulation 
i enjoyed by the Herald-American in the eve- 
a ning field. 
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Comment 


ENCORE: Pretty much as a self-defense against any further increase 
in editorial mail asking for figures on percentage of sales for adver- 
tising in various fields, SALES MANAGEMENT here reprints an 
editorial which originally appeared on this page in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1944. It states the case as well as we can state it: 


| Ee MUCH FOR ADVERTISING? The ques- 


tion came up again from the floor at the recent 

marketing meeting of the American Management 

Association in New York: “What percent of sales 
should a such-and-such type of company spend for adver- 
tising?” . . . and it comes again and again in the mail ad- 
dressed to the SALES MANAGEMENT editors. Perhaps it’s 
time we put our answer to this question on the record... . 
or rather, that we came out flatly and stated that, in our 
opinion, there isn’t any answer to it. 


The question usually takes this form: ‘What is the av- 
erage per cent of sales spent for advertising by firms in the 
jewelry field?” (Or the hardware field, or the steel indus- 
try.) Such a figure is, in our opinion, not only meaning- 
less, but positively misleading. 


Before any board of directors can decide upon an ade- 
quate advertising expenditure, there are many questions 
to be answered: How big is the company? How well es- 
tablished in its field? Is there still a large amount of 
missionary work to be done before the public will accept 
the idea of the service or the product? How extensive is 
competition? How active is competition in merchandis- 
ing and advertising? How saturated is distribution? 
All of these things—and more—enter into the decision as 
to what constitutes a fair per cent of sales for advertising. 


If it is to be used effectively as a tool of the marketing 
department, advertising must be meshed into all other 
phases of the marketing plan. Without such integration, 
much of its potential is lost. Few are the companies in 
which advertising can carry the whole load. If analysis 
shows a firm is essentially weak on the personal selling 
side, and is ill-equipped from a distribution standpoint for 
its dealers and distributors to take advantage of all-out ad- 
vertising effort, then it’s quite possible that these phases 
of operation need strengthening before a big appropria- 
tion is justified. 


Advertising that fails, not because it was bad advertis- 
ing, but because it had nothing to support it in the way 
of follow-through, is an expense to the company and a 
black-eye for the advertising industry. Like any individual 
salesman, or like a machine in the billing department, it 
must pay its way or it is uneconomic to keep it on the 
payroll. 


We believe, therefore, that any company that tries to 
arrive at its appropriation by looking at average figures 
for its industry, or asking some outside expert to take a 
shot at guessing what it ought to be, is on unsound man- 
agement ground. The better approach is that of mak- 
ing the detailed analysis of the company’s sales and profit 
objectives, its current marketing situation, and its over-all 
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BY RAY BILL 


market potential, and then applying considered judgment 
with this question as a criterion: “What can we do with 
and through advertising that we can’t do more cheaply 
by some other method?” 


If we do this, advertising can and will stand on its own 
two feet and deliver. And management will substantially 
improve its technique for using this powerful sales tool. 


OLDING SALESMEN ONCE YOU GET 
THEM: The demand for good salesmen greatly 
exceeds the supply, and, as in the case of most 
other short commodities, the situation is likely to 

get still worse before it gets better. Sales managers report 
that not only are ~~ dissatisfied with the caliber of the 
men now on the market, but their competitors are sniping 
at their best men. In the old days a boost in pay might hold 
the men, but now every company is forced to operate 
within the NWLB labor range. 


Phil Kelly's article in our July 1 issue gave some good 
tips on how to train the returning veteran, and what to 
expect and what not to expect from him in the first six 
months or so. This article rang the bell with some of our 
subscribers who are working with sales or advertising clubs 
in helping to find jobs for veterans. We're making reprints 
of the Kelly article. To that we'd like to add some thoughts 
on what can be done to hold the good men, and still keep 
within the law. Because of the restrictions on the size of 
the pay check you now have to go on the assumption that 
money isn’t all. It isn’t all, with any of us, and this is the 
time to think up all of the advantages you can offer other 
than a pay boost. Here are some of them: 


1. Group insurance plans covering life, health, accident, 
hospitalization. 


2. Vacations with pay (figured at average earnings) for 
commission men. 


3. Change in title, such as from salesman to district or 
territorial manager. 


4. More local authority for the representative. 


5. Get your advertising or publicity department to build 
the man up in his territory through newspaper stories, also 
spot him as a speaker or at the speaker's table at local af- 
fairs; take out memberships for him in trade associations 
and social clubs. 


6. Play up the seniority angle. 


7. Prepare a table showing the relatively small net iv 
crease after taxes as wage scales go up. 


8. Work out (with Treasury's guidance and approval) 4 
profit sharing trust for salesmen. These are payable afte 
10 years. 
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